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An exquiſite practiſe,as well for draw» 5 


ing all manner of Beaſts in their true Por- 

' rraitures: as alſo the making of all kinds of colours, ! 
zo be wſed in Limming, Painting, Tricking, and _- . 
Blaton of Coates, and Armes,with divers other moſf A 
dceligttfull and pleaſurable obſcrvarions, for all 


young Gentlemen and others. 
As alſo aA 
Serving for the neceſſary ne and generall bo 


| benefir of diuers Tradeſ-men and Artificers, as 
namely Painters, Toyners, Free-Maſons,Cutters and 
Carwvers,ec. far the farther gracing, beantifymg and 
_ © garniſhing of all their abſolure and worthy pieces, ci- 
ther for Borders, ArchiteRts, or Columncy, &c,. 
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By Henk y PEAC 1 a Maſter of Artes. 
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TO THE RIGHT 
WORSHIPFYLL AND. WOR- 
- thieſt Patrone of all Learning Ind 


Excellencie, Sir Epuvnd AsnrIaLD 
Knight, one of his Maieſties depatic 
Lientenants of the Countie of 
BvCKINGHANMN, 


1IR, as tobe excellent in any Skill 
is very rare, ſo the fauourers of 
excellency are not euery where 
to be found, whom when by our 
good hap we find;I know not by 
' PEASSZ29SE] what Sympathy we atedrawnto 
| £ ” admire and honour them: aboue 
| all other creatures, as the Saints and Soueraignes of 
F our affeions and deuifes: few they are I confeſle, 
% and fo few,rhat if by cuents fore-paſt-we may iudge 
1, Of things to come, I feare me'ere many yeeres, euen 
Jy the moſtneceſſary Artes to our poſterity erut -poſt- 
” © bminioreuccande, 10 great a coldnefle hath ' benum- 
* DSmedourtimes. I cannot much blame 'the Tralian, 
* _ though heaccounts vs dull, and other nations; that- 
£ haue the wir to worke vpon our idlenetſe , which 1 
can impure to none other cauſe, then the want of in- 
he EE OY A 2 couragement 


The Bpiſle Dedicatory. 
couragement from the better ſort. Our countrymen 
being as happy intheir invention as the beſt ſtranger 


of themall. For mine owne part, I hope I ſhall not 


be imagined to ſpeake as Demetrius did for his filver 
Images, as gaining ought _ fince by profeſſi- 
on.l am a Scholler.Onely Iam ſorry that our Cour. 
tiers and great per{ſonages muſt ſeeke far and neer for 


ſome Dutchman or Italian to draw their pictures,and. 
'inuchc their deniſes, our Eggliſhinen being held for 


P aunients. To which endas well tor their ſakes who 
areas yet young practitioners , as.in regard of many 
yohagrGentlemenin this kingdome,whio being natu- 
rally inclined hereunto, want fir direions to the at- 
raining of this comendable skill, ſo many waies ne- 
ceſſary, (fauoured in times paſt of the greateſt Mo- 
narches,6& of late daies pradtifed euen by Princes,and 
the greateſt parſonages themſelues,as Fran. the tirſt, 
King of France,Charles. Emanuel Duke of Savoy,widh 


many others who are reported to haue bin excellent 


with the pencil)I haue drawn and collected together 
the moſt true and eafie grounds of drawing,mingling 
& ordering all maner of water colours for limming, 
certain obſeruations for perſpectiue 8 the light, the 


manner of annealing in glafſe &c. together with a 


ſhort diſcourſe of Armory,all w® together with my 
ſelfe;(in-regard as. well. of that duty I owed-to your 


ſclfe for many fauours.towards me at your Cheſham, 


as that yau are generally knowne to be a principal 
favourer of all-skill and ſchollerſhip) I offer. up unto 
your.cetiſure,of whom moſt humbly Ltake my teaue 
from Richmond. I 
is bo 1 moſt affeftionately denoted 

unto your Woſhip. ; 


Hz xxy PrEACHan. 
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To theReader. 
PRET 15 now three-yeeres fince (friendly 
Os Reader) 1 ibhiſhed rhes ſbort dif- 
| courſe of the AH of drawing, for 
the benefit of many young. Gentle... 
up men, who were my Schollers for the 
EIS Latine and Greeke tongues, whith 
\ SE Trae when I ſaw it found ſome fauour ge- 
werally with the world, being ſince quite worne ont of 
preſſe, I was encouraged to take ſome further paines it 
the ſame, not with any deſire of Title in this age of blot- 
ting. papers, ſince I aff ect noubing more then fulence, and 
deſire nothing leſſe then the cenſure of the vulgar. But 
that I might hauc ornare Spartam, and finiſh with 4 
more. poliſhed hand the modell, which before I had ſg 
rawly begun, I haue (it is true\beſtowed many idle houres 
in this well-buſied _Art which perhaps might haue beer 
worſe ſpent, yet in my inagement I was neuer ſy wedded 
wunts it, 45 to make it my profeſs:01, bat rather allowed it. 
the place inter {plendidas nugas, and thoſe things of 
accomplement required in 4 Schaller. or Gentleman. 1 
{peake not any whit to the diſgrace of ſo worthy a 5kill, or 
tadiſcommend the true and neceſſary vſe thereof, but to 
giue my Scholler an Tters , that like a ſunple woer ,- hee, 
ſhould -nener leane, the Miſtreſſe to court the maid, bit 
eſtceme himſelfe better graced by propounding at theta- 
"#9 ble 
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© "Tothe Reader. 


ble Aliquid Cedro dignum (us Xing Alphonſus of 
Arragon was wont merrily a ) or making good an ar- 
gument in Dijuinity or Philoſo Dake by intimating his 
Skill with the pencull or inſight in the Choraes of Muſick, 
which perhaps he that holds his trencher may excell him 
Fidibus prz* 72. Quintus Fabius could draw and paint, yet he was 4 
clare cecinifle 7yaue Cournſeller. Epaminondas conld play or ſing ex- 
—_— T riols , but Iuſtine (which wa 
Quzit.lib.x, {e791 10 66 Harpe or 1065 ne (which was 
his true'glory) addeth that hee was a man endued with 
ſuch learning , and ſo great experience in Military af- 
faires, that in him alone, and at i —_ Op, and 
Xendphon lib, died the glory of the Thebanes. Socrates being aboue 
vie. reum threeſcore yeeres of age » ſpent one bourein a day with 
——_ Conus 4 Muſitiann playing vpon the Organs, if hee 
had ſpent aboue, I thinke wee had not knowne him by the 
ame of Philoſophorum Parens. And whereas Ari- 
ſtotle deſigning foure principal exerciſes,* wherein hee 
would hane all children in a well goutrned City or) Com:- 
mon-wealth, brought 1p and taught, as namely Gram. 
matice or Grammar; Gymnaſtice,vy exerciſing the body 


Arift. Politic.8. 


by wraſtling, running, riding, &c. Graphice or vſe of 


the Pen in writing fairt;arawing, painting,and the like, 
laitly, Muſicke,his meaning i, Vt ad (cria magis ſtudia 
capeſſenda idonci reddantur. T; he ſame vſe and none 

other I wiſh to be made of drawing. 
Concerning theſe directions 1 haue ginen, they are 
ſuch as T thouzht, in reſpet# of their breuity and plaine- 
neſſe, fit for the capacity of the young learner, for whom 
they were firſt and principally intended, they are mine 
owne, n0t borrowed ont of the ſhops , but the very ſame 
Nature acquainted me withall from a child, and ſuch as 
in practiſe I hang ener found moſt eafte and true. I may 
| derhaps 
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To the Reader. 5 


perhaps be ſnarled at by ſame few obſcure Artizans that 
; their baſe prinate gaine before a generall commg- 

ity: but if any thing herein (Reader )ſhall content thee, 
care tot what the other ſay: the worſt hurt they can do me 
zs to draw my picture itl- fauouredly : and od 1 could 
requite them asAHipponax the Satyriſt did: But knowing 
; enuie to reſt in none but the meſi baſe and degenerate 
mindes, T hope of thy kinde acceptance of what I 

heere offer thee , ſince it proceedeth from no 
prinate reſpect, but from a willing and 
free mind, either to pleaſure or 
to profit thee, 


"The moſt aſſured friend to all thar 
louec or learne this Art, 


Henry Peacham. 


wo 
x 


LIMI 


of Drawing and Limming, 


Cnavp, 1. 


The excellency, aud antiquity of Painting, the mani- 
fold wſes, and neceſsity of the ſame. 


2 Ainting in generall called in 
| Latine Pictura, in- Greeke 
Z& xn, IS an Art, Which e- 
1/5 ther by draught of bare lines, 
/a=a liucly colours , cutting out or 

27 cmboſlng , ' expreſſeth any 

ZZ APA thing the like by the ſame: 
which we may finde in the holy Scripture both a 
lowed and highly commended by the mouth of 


Gad himſelfe, where he calleth Bezaleel and A4holi- Exodus 31. 


ab, men whom he hath filled wirh the ſpirit of God 
in wiſedome and vnderſtanding, and in knowledge, 
and inall workmanſhip, to find out curious works, 
to worke in gold, and in filuer, and in braffe, __ \ 

| P the 
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theartto ſetſtones,and tocarve intimber,&c. There 
plainly ſhewing,as all. other good Arts,ſo carving or 
drawing to bean eſpeciall gift of Gods Spirit.. In 
another place he goeth farther , and as it were chal- 
lengeth ſolely to himſelf the maſterſhip of rhe Com- 
pany, in that his Majeſtique Erotema in 1ob in theſe 
words. Haſt thou given the pleaſant wings vnto the 
Peacocks ? and wings and feathers wnto the Oſtrich? 
whereas diſabling the wir and. skill of man by his 
owneexcellency, he giveth vs to admire that admi- 
rable wiſdomeof bis,in diſtinguiſhing ſo many beau- 
tifull colours from the wings of the proud Peacocke 
and Oftrich,cven vatothe poore Butrerflie;ſo that a- 
ſtoniſhed with Ar:/otle, I may ſay even in theſe little 


painted creatures, there is 3 «ar, ſome wonder or - 


other, and in the very border of oneof.their wings 
anevident-caſte of the Divine Omnipotency. 

But as PiRure hath becne allowed of God, fo it 
hath, aſwell among the Chriſtians as heathen, beene 
honoured from all antiquirie, and ever found fauour 
with the greateſt wits and 'mighticſt Monarches of 
theworld, infomuchas ©ri#otle in his Politiques 
accounteth itamongſt rhoſe /zberalia Paideumata, and 
counſelleth it as an eſpeciall thing to be taught vato 
children, and net long after by theauthoritie and la- 
bour-of Zupemprs a learned Geometrician, it was 
taught in all Schooles thorowour Greece. But ſome 
will tell me, Mechanicall Arts, and thoſe wrought 


 -With the handare for the moſt part baſe,and vnwor- 


thy the praQiſe of great perſonages, and Geantle- 
men: Iconfefſe Divine Ds Bartac hath ſaid of ſuch 
Lenr eſprit [e'n fuit an bout des doigts. But foraſmuch 


das. 
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kT JA Drawing and Lining. b 5 

as their ends are honeſt, and themſelves but the ex- 
[erciſes of pregnant and the fineſt wits, I ſee noreaſon 

(as one faith) why nature ſhould be ſo much wron- 

ged in her intention, as not to produce at her plca- Exew-delnge- 
ſurethat into ation whereto ſhee is well inclined, *** 

And ſurely it can bee no more diſgrace toa great 

Lord to draw a faire Pi&ture,then to cuthis Hawkes 

meate, or play at Tennis with his Page. <chilles 
choughtirno icorne to beſo cunning in Cookery, 

that when certaine Embaſſadors came vnto him, hee 

with his owne hands drefled them a great and royall 

Supper. And Homer to no {mall commendationof 8+ + 

his F4yfſes (vnder whoſe perſon he maketh an abſo- 
lutewiſeman) reporteth., that hee could make tus 

Ships himſelfe. | | 

uintus Fabins ( whoſe family was one of the no- ruriliue be wite 

bleſt in Rome, and after had thefirname of PidFores) Vunt. Fabij 
with his owne hands painted the wals ofthe Temple * 

of S«l5,and wrote his name vnder his owne worke. 

Pomponies Atticus a man of ſingular wiſedome, 
and ſo much beloved of Cicero, after he had compo- 
ſed a Poecme of ſundry deviſes , beautified the ſame 
with piQures of his owne Drawing. 

The Emperaur Conſtantine got his living along $igebert in 
time by painting , and in P/zxies times certaine feftt- Cironicics 
vall dayes were yeerely appointed ar Corinth for the 
exerciſe of picture for great prizes and wagers.Since 
Painting then hath beene fo well eſteemed, and oft 
owne nature is ſo linked with the other Arts, as ma- 
ny of them can hardly ſtand withour it. Ithinke it 
not for pleaſure onely , but of necefſitic moſt necd- 
fulltobepractiſed of all ſuch, rhat either ſtudie the 

B 2 Mathe- 
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Mathematikes, the art Milicary, or purpoſe to tra- 
vcll for the benefir of their friends and countrey, [I 
have heard many excellent Captaines and Schollers 
lament ſo greata want inthemſelves, otherwiſe be- 
ing moſt abſolute. _ 

My Scholler then T would make choiſe of, ſhould 
bea.young Gentleman,if ir might be,naturally incli- 
ned to drawing, at leaſt a welwiller and lover of ir. 

ciceror.deo- And I would havein him, as Tally wiſheth in his 0- 
— rator, aliquid redundans & quod amputem, a prety fan- 
talticall head, and ſomething, as chippes from the 
ſound timber, to be pared off, to whith commonly 
the beſt wits are ſubje ; withall daily and continu- 


all practice, were it but Apelles his wnica linea, with- 


out which it is impoſſible tor him toattaine to ready 
draught, much lefleto excellency i generall. 


ut —— 
- — 


The beginning and progreſſe 


_ of Painting, 


Canes. LF 


A compariſon betweene the Painters of old times, and the 
latter, the great value and prices of” Pictures, &c. 


EE ſaith, Painters at the firſt were ſuch 
A 9 bunglers, and ſo rude, that when they 
RAQ). drew a Cow or a Hog, they were faine 
==> to write over the head what it was, 0- 
| | therwiſe the beholder knew not what 
£9 make of it ; but in ſhort timethey grew to that 
| excellency, 


i#1tan de varia 
Riſtoria. lib. 10, 
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A 

Lis. Drawing and Dimming 4 'S 
excellency , that they were honourcd -welnigh as 
gods, as Metroderwsthe Athenian, of whom, as of 
ſomcother that were the moſt fimous i in-rlietr times 
I will ſpeake a word or two, as welt Jan ingeh6de, 
as the recreation of my Reader, - i! + 

Apolloderus among the Athenians 'was the fiſt 
that didexpreſſe the life with coldurs. 

 Euphranor hathattribured unto him the ivention 
of Emblemes, Impreſa's, and the like heroicall devi- 
ces,and was the firſt obſerver of Smarty, whereof 
he wrotemany volumes. _ + 

Parrhaſis moſt of all excelledin blackeand white. 

Pyreicus (as Volaterane ſaith) was onely famous for 
counterfeiting all baſe things as earthen 'pirchers, a 
ſcullery, Rogues together by the cares, {wine tum- 


bling in the mire, &c.. Xwhereupon he was Ingen _ —_— 


Rupographus. 

Ariſtzdes was the moſt excellent of hist rime for eXx« 
preſſing ſence and paſſion, as inthat peece of his;of a 
mother deadly wounded,and giving her child ſucke, 
in whoſe face he expreſſed a deadly feate,as 10arh to 
deny-it food {and vnwilling. ro give'it thereate- for 
feare of killing it with her blood; which with the 
mulke iſſued forth in oreat abundance. This Table 
Alexander carried with him-to Pelle... 4 

Protogenes was thefirſt that could lay hisolours fo 
artificially, that one being worne off, a freth ſhould . 
ſucceed to the number of foure or five; when hee 
would 'vndertakeany excellent peece;! hevſed to dier 
himſelfe with peaſe, lupines,and the'like; chathis i ine- 
veation might be the moteiquickearid refined” 


Amongſthis works his Talyſuue or Bacchus was the Plutarch in D8- 


B. 3: chicke** 


De quo Cicero 
lb. Io de Or &- 
fore, 
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chiefe takenat the Rhodes by Demerrives Poliorcetes 5 
which he ſo eſteemed, thar (as Platarch reports) hee 
ſware be had rather looſe all his fathers Images then 
that table. 44/42 (ith it was ſeven yeares in making. 

Apelles who lived inthe 1012. 0lympiade, excelled 
all thereſt, yet foraRion he gave place to Amphion - 
among his peeces, the pifture of Alexandey ar Ephe- 

ſus, and his Yenus which he left ar his death unper- 
fe in Chrios were the chiefeſlt. 

I will paſſe over theartificiall peeces of Zeux#,Z. 
Hanlins, Pacuvins a Tragedian Poet, Meirodorus be- 
fore named, an excellent Painter, and withall a great 
Philoſopher, who when Zucins Pauls a great man in 
Rome wrote unto the Vniverſity of Athens to pro- 
vide him a grave and learned Schoolemaſter for his 
ſonnes, was choſen by the generall conſent of the 
whole Vniverſity, as the ficteſt man both to bring up 
his children, and to adorne his triumphes. 

Nothing inferiour to theſe rare Artiſts (in my 
judgement) have beene our Painters of late time,and 
many now living inſundry parts of Europe, who if 
they could find an Alexanderor another Demetrivs, 
would remaine as famous to poſterity, as Apeſ/les, or 
the beſt of them all have done to us:neither do I ſup- 
poſe every thing to have beene excellent, which o- 
ver credulous Authors have writ, and. ignoraat an- 
tiquity admired, the beſt Arts being thena their 
infancy, whoſe perfection is not diſtilled to the pu- 
rity, untill it hath runnethrough many ages : whar 
times ſhall nocever, admire that excellent peece of 
Raphael Yrbine is the Church, of S. Yidore in Mil- 
lance : the workemanſhip of CHicheel Angels of 

| the 
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Lis.1. Drawing and Lining. 7 
the laſt judgement in the Popes Chappell in Rome, 
Hercole di Ferrara , and his notable art ſeene at this 
day in Bononia Piſancllo , whoi fo beautified the 
Church of Laterane in Rome ; Be/{;zo the Venetian, 


' whom the Turke ſo royally rewarded ; what Apelles 


could excell Petro de Burgo for. perſpective, Albert 
Darer for drapery, Michael _Angelofor aftion, Gold: 
zius for good ſtanding,. and bold ation, Hans Hol 
ben for.ſence and the ife, Marcus de Sienator Land- 
ſcape, with infinite others, as Titians, Antonio de Cor- 
regio,Ceſar Seſtins, Zenale Triviliano, Franceſco Melzi, 
nor muſt I be ingratefully unmindfull of mine owne 
Countriemen, who have becne,and areable to equall 
the beſt, if occaſion ſerved, as old Mr. Hiliard, Mr. 
Tſaac Oliver inferiour to none ir; Chriſtendome for 
the countenance in ſmall ;my.good friend Mr. Peeke 
and MF, Marques for oyle colours, with many more 
unknowne unto-me. Neither -doth our Countrey 
want her Patrons and fayourers of-this worthy skill, 
as firſt the Kings moſt - pumarentt jc , Noble 
Prince Henry, ro whom I preſented not -long ſince 
his fathers Baſilzcon.Doren;which Thad turned alittle 
before throughout into Latine verſe. 'And Em- 
blemes limmed in lively colours; which hegratiou(- 
ly accepted. The Right Honourable Robert Earle of 
Salisbury ,. and Lord high 'Freaſurer of England, 
who as he favoureth all learning.and excellency,-ſa 
he is a principall patrone of this-art, having lately 
imployed Mr. Butler and many other excellent : Ar- 
tiſts for the beautifying of his houſes, eſpecially his 
Chappell at Hatfield. The Right Honourable the 
Earles of, Arundel! , Worceſter , Southhampton, 

Sw.” Pembrooke, 


S © «+ The firſt Booke of L12.. 
Pembrooke, Suffolke;and Northampron, with ma- 
ny Knights and: Gentlemen, to. whom: ourmaſters 
are daily. bchalden. Now leſt you ſhould eſtecme 


cure, becauſe you may have it foratrifle ( which I 
account a fault in many of. our good workemen ) I 
will tel you -the:prices of: ſome ,peeces of note af- 
well in ancient times, as of late dayes. 

. Ceſar the. Dictator redeemed the tables of Ajax 
and MHedes forcightie talents, which amount to 
24000 French crownes*I fpeake wich the leaſt, be- 
carſerakerthe leffer Athenian: talent ( for generally 
Where youfinde this word-Talentwm in any Latine 

Author, 'a&-imTwdy his Oration ipro C, Rabiris Poſtu- 
0, andin Ad-. in verrem, andſome other places, 
where you ſhall tinde ic oftehieſt , you: muſt vnder- 
ſtand the Athenian ralenr, except youhaverheaddi- 
tion of Aegineum,Syrium,Babyloninm,erc.) the Orea- 
Budeusin Ale ter(as Bugers faith) was bigger by a third part. 
, King 41dlwe.paidetor:one of: 41;ftides 'peeces an 
hundred ealenes.10 he 2 jo; . 
Hortenſins the Orator, gave for a rable of the Ar. 
gonauts 144. talents. WET = 
Maſon paid to Aſclepiodorue for the ewelue Gods 
after three hundred pounds ſterling a peece. 
Candaules King'of| Lydia' gave to Bularchus for a 
3 pecce of: his, the weight of the fame in-gold.- 

* - The. Duke of Millaine rewarded Raphat!: Yrbine 
12 with 2s. tnany :Ducars:as' covered the pifture of a 
great breadth which he had-made forhim. © 

. Pope tnnare#t'the: cight;a worthy lover of all lear- 
ning, and ingenious Arts,, beſtowed vpon- Andrea 
21 QUUAHSA Maniega 


over bafely afthis Art.and difdaineto have your pi- 


Res, 
©1446 
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<Mantega his Painter in the Beluedere of Rometwo 
thouſand Ducars for amonethes paines. | 

T have alſo heard what a round ſumme was offe« 
red by ſtrangers for the Altar cloath of S*. Magnme 


' in London; ſundry other examples I might alledge, 


but I have ſaid enough to ſhew that Art hathever 
beene well paide her hure, and the profeſſors there- 
of beene had in eſteeme with the worthieſt and wi- 
ſeſt men. 


Srretrees ———— 


Cuay. III. 


A Painter not priviledged to draw what hee liſt, the ma- 
rifold abuſes of painting : whether the pieFare of the 
Trinitie, of our Saviour Chriſt, according to his hue 

 manitie, the Images of the Saints and their paſions- 
The ſigne of the Croſſe may bee lawfully drawne or 
n0t, CFC. 


ys. 1 would have my young Schollertake 

ds! his pleaſurc,ſo I would nothavehim to 
| \D; buy itat over dearea rate, either with 
9x ole of over-much time in the maine 
profeſſion, or of his cares for a libeller , neither to 
thinke with Horace,he may quidlibet audere, for there 
be many things which as well Nature or Religion 
would have freed from the pencil] ; what hurt hath 
that beaſtly booke of Arerznes done abroad inthe 
world,and what Jewde Art is there ſhowne in many 
prints and peeces that are daily brought over our 
of Italy, Flanders,and other places, which are oftner 
enquired after in the ſhops then any other, little vſe 
clic is there of moſt of the wax pictures of Curtizans 
in 
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in Rome and Venice being drawne naked, and fold 
vp and downeas L1bidinis Fomenta, ſurely I cannot 
but commend Art in them, as many times there is 
excellent good, but verily doe hate their wicked ma- 
kers, and abominable ends. 
Touching the picture of the Trinitie,as common- 
ly itisdrawae, firſt God the Father like an old man, 
berweene his knees Chriſt vpon the Croſle, and 0- 
ver his Head a Dove reſembling the holy Ghoſt, 
I hold it blaſphemous , and vtrerly vnlawtull , and 
whatſoever the Romane Catholikes thinke of ir, 
both the Scripture, Councels,and Fathers,nay many 
of the beſt Divines of their owne fide, arecirher vt- 
terly againſt it, by Bellarmines owne confeſſion , or 
ſpeake very flenderly for it, as tolerable by the 
Charch, bur no wayes allowable by the Word of 
God: as namely, Abulenſis, Duranaus, Pereſius, and 
Abwtenſrin 4. many others, though in plaineſt termes : Lorichins 
Diets. * a man of great learning and ſound iudgement a- 
Durand. indi, MOngſt them , vtterly condemnes the ſame in theſe 
que. ng. WOrdSs 
_—_ -—mig Eſt preterea abuſus imaginum,quod ſanitam Trinita- 
Lorichius (a- tem preſunpſinus exprimere , quod herefis eit peſtilen- 
eng Aro tiſima, quid enim magts ſanit Trinitati adverſum, at- 
| que Patrem eff ingere ſent ſulicerny effigie, filium juve- 
nts formam habentem , Spiritum $Santtum alitts ſpecien 
volitantss referentem? Quid Idiete ex tali libro didi- 
ciſſepoterint ? errorem ſant & Hereſim. 
calvin 1fit. 1 Wherein Calvize and our Proteſtant Writers doe 
Placesot cp” agree ſtrongly and truly maintaining thecontrary by 
the pxnring TNEſe places of Scripture, Exod.20. Dentiq.Eſay 40. 
or expieſſing and 46. laſtly Ads 17. 
ofthe Tridity> To theſe places it isagaineanſivered by Bellarmine, 
Cardt- 
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Cardinall Cajetanus, Catharinus, Diegns, Payuia, and Caieten.inz. | 
others, thatit is lawfull ro expreſle the Trinitie or 797% 244#-35- 
the picture of God the Father, in ſuch forme as he catharinuin 
. viſibly appeared , ſometime like a man, and ſome- 4% Imag; 
times like an Angell;the places they alledgeare,Gen, Xemaition, 
1.Gen.3.Gen.28. Exod. 33. Tſai.b. Michee, 3. Regum. 
wit. Amos 9.Daniel 7, Moreover they alledge Saint ge 1mag. 
Auzgufine , who thought that the Trinitie appeared 
unto Abraham, Gen.is. 
But bowſoever theſe and other places doe ſeeme 
to make for the lawfulneſle of it,we are to hold it an 
impious thing, and not to be tolerated, as being ex. «s 
preſly forbidden by the Word of God, and giving 
occaſionof the infinite errors in the Church. | 
Farro in his time, faid that the Images of the Auguft.deCiui- 
Gods, tooke away the feare of them, and increa- *9* 2% bb. 4. 
ſed error. " 


of the Pittures of onr Saviour Chriſt , the 
Apoſtles and Martyrs. 


Either by any meanes may the picture of our 

Saviour, the Apoftles and Martyrs of the 
Church be drawne to an Idolatrous vle, or be ſet vp 
ia Churches to be worſhipped. 

Saith the Elibertine Councell : Placurt 73 termplis Concil. Elibert. 
n0n haberi pitturas, ne quod colitur, vel adoratur, in pa. ©n36« 
rictibus depingatur: which is, It hath pleaſed vs (faith 
the Counceil ) thar pictures be not fer vp in Chur- 

'ches, nor any thing bee painted vpon the walles, 
which is reverenced or worſhipped. 

Epiphanius moreover in an Epiſtle to Job Biſhop Biſhop 1ewel 
of Icruſalem,faith it is againſt rhe authoritic of the x _ 

C 2 Scripture, 


Tertul. in lib. de 


pudicitia. 


built for the Chriſtians without Ima 
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| Scripture,that an Image be hanged vp in a Church, 
Eu Lampri- EIS ſpeaking of the Image of Chriſt , or ſome 0- 


__ in vita A- ther Saint which he found painted vpon a cloath, 
a7 


Adrian the Emperour cauſed Churches to bee 
Jes, 
Beſide the holy Scripture, thele with many other 


be thearguients of our Writers: whom Bellarmine 


after his manner anſ{wererh ſcverally, Thar pictures 


of theſe kinds may be drawane, and ſet vp to draw 
the heholder ad Hiſtoricum uſum, and not ad cultum, 
L hold them very lawtull and tolerable in the win- 
dowes of Churches and the private houſes, and de- 
ſerving notto be beaten downe with that violence 
and fury as they have beene by our Puritanes in ma- 
ny places. 

Touching the picture of Chriſt according to his 
humanity I would ſcarce change it for the beſt Tewel 
inthe world, if I had it truly drawne; neither of the 
lawfulneſſe thereof I rthinke any wiſe man will make 
queſtion. 

Tertullias who hath lived within the firſt five hun. 
dred yecres , reporteth: that the picture of Chriſt 
was engraven upon the communion Cup, carrying 
the loſt ſheepe vpon his ſhoulder. 


Gregory Nyſſenus in his Oration for Theedorrs the: 


Emperour, faith, the Emperour was delighted when 
he ſaw the Temple of God beaurified with ſtarely 
buildings,and with ſundry ornaments within, where 
the painter had ſhewed the excellency of his Art in 
ſerting forth the- valiant ſufferings of the Martyrs, 
their rorments , the cruell countenances of Tyrans 


their violence, the fiery furnace, the blefſed end of 


thoſe valiant Champions, &c. 
£020MmtyH 
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Zozomen and Nicephorus write that in the time of Zozomen.l. x. 
t«lianthe Apoſtara, the Image of Chrift, which was ** 
at Panneades , was brought by the Chriſtians into 
one of their Churches and there preſerved. | | 
| Nazianzen grieved much that a Citie of Diece- wayengy. 
ſaria was to bee razed and deſtroyed , wherein was A on 
a Temple, which himſelfe had:adorned with ſun- 


dry Statues. 


Of the Croſſe. 


T*Hough the Crofle be of the ſame. nature with «9 
the other forenamed,I am mooved to fay ſome- 
thing particularly of the ſame, fince being lately in 
company with a Gentleman of this Land wholly 
devoted to Puricaniſme,a reaſonablegood Scholler, 
and one, who, as he told mee in his time had beene a 
Burgeſſe of the Parliament Houſe, wee had a diſ- 
courſe of the Crofle, I afthrming that it was an anci- 
entand honourable bearing in Armes, naming many 
of our Nobilitie and Gentry that bare it: yea but 
(quoth hee) our Heralds in former times were to 
blame, for giving allowance to ſuch relikes of Idola- 
try, and ſuffering them ſo publikely to be carryed vp 
and downe vpon Coaches. 
' But leaving ſuch pure judgements to their fingu- 
laritie, we are fatished, fince we know from timeto 
time, ir hath beene allowed by the Church, not to 
any ſuperſtitious-vie, but becauſe the. ancient Chri- 
ſtians thought that. cheir glory wherewi1th the Gen- 
tiles had {© long ſcornedand diſgraced them withall; 
Conſtantine the Emperour gaue the Crofle in his z,4.15, devs - 
Standard , as Euſebins witneflerh , who alſo having #a conſtant, 
C 3  over- 
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overcome Maxentins, eretted a Crofle inthe chiefeſt 
place inall Rome with theſe words, hos ſalwtare ſig- 
#um. Moreoverhe cauſed his ſtatue to be made with 
a Croſlein his hand. | | 
Zozomen. ib. x. Theodoſias forbad it ſhould be painted upon the 
cep-8. ground. 
Arcadias his ſonne cauſedit the firſt to be ſtamped 
upon his coynein gold, (which kind of Croffe I 
make no queſtion bur of all forts is loved well e- 
Auzuft. ſer 18.nough) as Proſperus writerh, de predict. promiſ.part. 
de verbis Domi- 3, cap. 2.4. 
— Tiberius, when heſaw the Croſſe cut in Marble, 
PaxlusDiace- ARAd lying upon the ground, cauſed it to be digged 


nwtjb.18, up, and ſet upright, ſaying, we ought to figne our 
forcheadand breſt with the Crofle of the Lord, and 
we tread it under our feete. 

Fu Concil. quod v6 py ſaith, thar in histime (befide the Cere- 

crifius ft rnony of viing it in Baptiſmeand the Lords Supper) 


_ it was painted upon beds, Armour, Ships, &c. Tou- 


ching the Ceremony of ſigning with the ſame as we 
uſe it in Baptiſme to ſay any thing thereof, were be- 
ſide my ſubje&, neither were itneedfull fince the 
meaneſt divine can tell, that it hath anciently beene 
uſed and allowed by the Fathers, as Baſil (who af- 
firmes it to be one of the Apoſtolicall traditions) 
Auguſt, Traftar, Cyril, Tertullian, S*. Cyprian, and laſtly, Saint Augu- 


mloan.11s. {;2e who faith, that except the forcheads of the be- 
— n*leevers (as children baptized) bee figned with the 


figne of the Crofle, the forme of baptiſme is not as 
it ought to be : but enough it not too much of this 
ſubicct, 


Cuar. 


LIMI 
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Pencils and other Inſtruments neceſſary 
for drawing. 


*Any wayes I know there have beenede- 
*t viſed to teach draught, as namely , by 
£ crofling the patterne, then your owne 
2EN2S papers with equall ſpaces , filling the 
ſameas you find in your example: alſo drawing up- 
on alanterne horne with a paper blackt with a torch, 
and ſuch like : neither doe I miflike any ſuch conve- 
nient helpetoa yong learners furtherance : but to 
learneto the purpoſe, and to grow cunning in ſhort 
time , you: ſhould rather fall to it onely by your 
owne conceit and judgement, and let thoſe toyCcs giacke leadin 
20e,you mult firſt get you blacke lead ſharpned fine- quils. 
Iy : and put faſt into quils, for your rude and firſt 
draught, ſome ten or twelve. 

Moreover you muſt not be without as many Sal- $allow coales, 
low coales, ſharpned at the ends: you ſhall chuſe 
them thus, they are more blew and finer grained 
then the orher coales, ſmooth (being broken) like 
Satren: you ſhall ſharpen themupon one of your fin- 
gers, as alſo your blacke lead ; other coales-will 
quickly breake, and never point ſharpe. x 

Ger y6u alſo a ſmall paire of brazen compaſles Rule and com. 
and fine rule, for taking the diſtance, if you follow a pe.  ' 
print; and be not withoutthe crummes of fine man- 
cher or white bread, to rub out your lead or coale, 
when you have done amiſle, or finiſhed your worke. 

Scrivencrs and. writing Schoolemaſters in the 
Countrey - 


- 
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Broome Pen- 


fils. 
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countrey that teach to write have divers ſmall pen. 
{ils of Broome,with which they ſhadow great letters 
with common Inke in Coppy bookes very pretily : 
they are made in this manner, take a Broome ſtalke 
about the bigneſſe of a ſpoone handle , and cut ir c- 
ven at the end, when you have done, chew it be- 
tweene your teeth till it be fine and grow heary at 
the end likea penfill : but I care not how little you 
vie them,becauſe your pen ſhall doe better,and ſhew 
more Arr. 

For your Drawing-pens,never be without twenty 
Or thirtie at a time,made of Ravens and Gooſe quils; 
your Ravens quilles are the beſt of all other, ro 
write faire, or ſhadow fine, your Goole quils ſerve 


forthe bigger or ruder lines. To draw with dry co- 
lours, you may make long paſtils , which you ſhall 


doe by grinding red Led , or any other colour with 
ſtrong Wort, and ſoroule them up into long roules 
like penfils drying them.in the Sunne:ſome pur here- 
to alittle new milke. - ; h 


'CnaP. V. 
The firſt Prattiſe. 


KexTX Aving theſe ina readineſſe,you ſhall pra- 
Gy Riſe tor the ſpace of a weeke or there. 

& abouts, to draw Circles, Squares of all 
I © ſorts, a Cilinder, the ovall forme with 
. Other ſuch like ſolide and plaine Geo- 
metricall figures with a ſwift hand till you can doe 
them indifferent well , but afcer uſing the heipe of 
your Rule and Compalle: the reaſon of exerciting 
you 


you ſhould be ready in th |: odics, before you can 
_ draw their a and ge Feral formes,, and have 
wonted and mate agndTeady , in proportions 


L rs. Drawhigwwdl Lining. \ ry 
you firſt in theſe is, when as Symmetty or proporti- 
of is the very ſoule of picpre,; it is impoſlible that 


of all ſorts, whict&compoundtag of the ſame, as 
2xch Vqu,to draw even 


fountaines. After.youarecunning.in theſe figures(be- 
ginning with the circle) imitate ſomerhing of cir. 
cular forme, what you thall thinke good,in which as 
in all che other atorenamed proportions you ſhall 
work & helpe your ſelteby the Diameter(which is 4 
ſtrairline, drawn long waies juſtin the midſt of your 
circle or ſquare) and which will guide you marvel- 
loufly in your work:forexample,ifI would draw the 
Sunne, ſo ſoone as I have madea fairecircle I draw 
(wich Cole or Led that I.may rub ic our-againe).my 
diameter or line down the midſt,over w*1f you will 
again,you may draw a croſle line,both which divide 
your Circle equally into foure parts, as'you; ſee.” -*- 

fg) D Which 


Which Diameter with the crofle line, are not onely 
your direRors, for the equall placing ofthe greater 
and leſſer beames, on the fide as you may perceive : 
but alſo for the Drawing of the Noſe, Mouth and 
Eyes,even inthe midſt of the Face. 

1Iwill give you another example of a Goblet or 
cup. Firſt, I make a halfor ſemicircle for the Bowle, 
 downethe midſt of which-(as lewas I would have 
the foote tocome ) I draw my Diameter or ſtraight 


line, which bcing done, the worſt is paſt : you muſt. 


now-marke : I am. not tyed to make my Bowle as 
round as the circle , but long or what faſhion I liſt, 
no other uſe bath the Circle there then to guide mee 
even oncither fide, whether I make ir. broad or nar- 


row, long or thorr, emboſle ir, or howſoever, the o-. 
ther part of the line cauſeth mee to make the foote- 


evenas you ſee. . 


Which. 
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— Which line and Cirde' (as T 
ſaid before)youmay with your 
white bread rub-out, when you 

| havedone, in on 7 
In theſe and ſuch-like, you 
a 


may at your pleaſure finde- 
| finite varietie to ſet your ſelfe 
@\ a worke with, till you areable 
— to fall toworke by your owne 
judgement ; which you ſhall doe in your next and 
ſecond practiſe. | 


L IB-l- 


np 


Cuay. VI. 
. The ſecond Pradiiſe. 


q 23£0u hall, nextafter your hand is growne 
DNY ready inthe foreſaid proportions, pra- 
D J @ Ciſc to draw ſmall and cafe things, 
24 comming as neere your former exam- 
þ ples as may be, by your conceit onely : 

as a Cherry with the leafe, the ſhaft of a Steeple, a 
ſingle or canker Roſe, 8&c. wherein you ſhall begin 
ro take ſomedclighr, and finde no great dithcultie, 
But in drawing theſe and whatſoever elſe, I muſt 
not forger to cell you ; that you muſt bepertectand 
quicke in the generall or outward lines, and give 
them a reaſonable good proportion , ere yau fall te 
ſhadowing or tricking your worke within: where- 
fore I would have you make an afley fixe or ſeven 
times at the leaſt for the generall proportion onely: 
if at firſt itbe not'to your iminde, as for examplcin 
drawing of a Roſe, bc {ure that the compaſle of itbe 
not faultie, ere you ciſt our the leaves by five equall 
lines, or in making a womans Ruffe, that you ſcore 
2 It 


LIMI 
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i eut firftnatrow.in the necke; then wider from the 


elicgg, which TealÞthegenerall orextreme.. 
Efarmcsrhat aremixcd and uncertaine, and 
ere-yar-circleand. ſquare can doc you no good 
(being:ieft only-to your Idea)as ina Lion,a Horſeor 


A ſtrong ina- fehJike: you! muftworkealtogether by your owne 


ginarion requi- ; 
red in a good 


Painter, 


judgement; 'andavinne the.proportion by daily pra- 
Git; which will feeme very harſh and ſtrange unto 
you at the firſt, but to helpe your ſelf herein you ſhal 
doe thus: having the generall notion or ſhape of the 
thing in your minde you meaneto draw ( whichT 
doubt not but you may conceive and remember as 
well as the beſt painter in the world, though not ex- 


Hewto helpe grefeaccording to the rules of art)draw it with your 


you in your 


Idea. 


ſabadly.and lay it from you fora day : the next day 
peruſe it well ; bethinke your ſelfe where you have 
erred, and mend it according to-that Idea you carry 
in your minde,in thegenerall proportion: when you 
haverhisdone, lay it by againe till che next day, and 
fo:continae for: 5 or 6 dayes together, correcting by 
degrees the other parts evento ſmall veines as your 
diſcretion will ſerve you; this may you doe with 40 
papers:at once,of everall things: having done what 
you'can(though not to your liking)conferre it by the 
like, ſome excellent print orpatterne of the ſame, u- 
fing no rule.or compaſie at all but your owne judge- 
meat in mendingeyery fault lightly, & wirh a quicke 


hand. g1vingevery place his due; whereby you ſhall 


ofi all ſides meere with your errors, and tinde an in- 
cxcdible fucrherance'to .your practiſe: though here- 


£ unto. 


lead'or coale after your owne faſhion, though never - 
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unto is required I muſt confefle, a ſtrong imagina- 
tion, and a good memory, which are the midwives 
to:this art and-praRtiſeasiin all things elſe, the nurſe 


. that brings'it.to fullgrowthand perfection. ..” 


— 


Cnar VII. ci 7 
of Drawing the Face 0r countewance © 
of a Man. 


i_—_— _ 


Ince a Man is the worthieſt of all crea- 
&2 tures,and ſuch pleaſing varietie in coun- 
*& tenances is ſo diſpoſed of by the Divine 
providence, that among ten thouſand 
you ſhall nor ſ{cc.one like another ( as 
well for breeding. delight, as for obſerving a me- 


thod, after:;you have practiſed according to your 


former directions in other things) you ſhall begin to 
draw a mans face, in which as inall other creatures 
you muſt take your beginning at the forchead,and ſo 
draw downward till you have finiſhed. | 

The viſage or countenance is { for the moſt part) 


drawn but three manner of wayes, the firſt is full fa- The ullface, 


ced; as commonly we ſee King Herry the 8 drawne: 


The ſecond is- three quarter 
faced, as our Flanders and ordi- 
nary pictures are,that is when one 
parc of the face is hid by a.quar- 
cer aS thus : | 


07 3 


ha” 


The ſpace of 
an other eye 
to be left be- 
rweene the 


£yCs, 


The third is onely halfe f- 
ced , as you ſee thepicures 
of Philip and Aary upon a 
twelve pence, Or as this Ce- 
ſars head. 


| For draught ofa fullface you 

| muſt beare in memory, and nar- 

FT ? rowly obſerve the bredth of the 
7,7” forchead, and the compaſie of 

both the cheekes , all which are - 

o_ compoſed of two lines as thus: 

And be caretull to give as pre- 


Ciſe an evenneſle to one fide as to 
the other ; cauſing both your 


lines to meete at the tip of the chin : your Diameter 


guideth you for the even placing(as I ſaid) of noſe 
and mouth , your other line for the juſt oppoſition 
of the eyes betweene whichin diſtance for the noſe, 
alwayes leave the {pace of an eye. | 

Theend of the Noſe in ordinary proportion muſt 
bebrought no lower then the middle of the checke, 
from whence to the chinis for the moſt partas farre, 
as from thence upward tothe eye-browes. 

The noſe of a full face muſt not be expreſſed with 
apparant lines, but with a very fine ſhadow on each 


as you ſee. , 
An eyeis commonly drawne IWFES 
in this manner. . 
To make an angry or fterne countenance, let 
your 


UMI 
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your brow bend ſo, that it may almoſt feeme to 
couch the ball of rhe Eye;at what time you mult alſo 


givethe forcheada fine wrinckle or two, and withall 
the upper part of thenoſc betweene theeyes. . 


A great conceit is required in making the Eye, Grear difficul- 


thereof, giveth a great raſte of the ſpirit and diſpoſi- 
tion of the minde (which many times I will not de- 
ny may be aſwell perceived by the mouth, and mo- 


tion.of the body,) as indrawing a foole or dior, by 
making his eyes narrow , and his temples wrinkled 


with laughter, wide mourthed, or ſhewing his teeth, 
&c. A grave or reverend father by giving him a de- 
miſle and lowly countenance, his eye beholding you 
with a ſober caſt, which is cauſed by the upper eye- 


lid covering a great part of the ball,and is an eſpeci- 
all marke of a fober and ſtayed braine within. Nazz- yicephor, libae. 


- which cither by the dulneſſe or lively quicknefle *y inthecye. 


a#zen when he beheld a 7ulian ( long time before he cp-37- 


was Emperour, at Athens,ar thevery firſt fighr of his 
countenance ,. ( Prefaging his future difpoſirion ) 


burſt forth into theſe words; Dews-bone,quantum ma- Naxiam in. 
lum! favet Romanum imperiums : for (as he witneſſerh #12*4: contra 


himſelfe) there wa$ nor any figne of goodneſle or to- 
wardnefle in him, his eyes rowled in his head, wan- 
dring and turning fearefully now this,now that way; 
ſparkling with tury and anger, his noſe was growne 
wrinckled with ſcofhng and deriding,the reſt of his 
countenance tending to mockery,his laughter ſo im- 
moderate, that his whole body would ſhake there. 
with,his ſhoulders ſhrinking to and fro, ro-hisnecke: 
his legs and feete feldome ſtanding ſtill;his queſtions 


and anſwers ſuſpirious, raſh, and often-incerrupted | 


by ſhort ferching his breath; by which fignesthe 


good. 


Falianinn. 
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26 | 2+ Thefirſt Booke uf .** Lis. 
good man foreſaw his inbred tyranny and vile dif- 
poſition, which after burſt forth into an horrible per- 
ſecntion and open rebellion againit..God and his 


Bruſonia lib, 7. Church. A Grecian Captaine in like manneraoting. 


Cap. 30s 


The mouth, 


very: often-the caſd:of rhe eyeand countenance of 
Scylla, together with his geſture and motionof bo- 
dy, uſed theſe words : it is impoſſible but this Gen- 
tleman one day ſhould proove agreat Commander, 
and I maryailethar he is not advanced allthis while. 
D#gonius an Earle of Flanders, when he ſhould have 
beene put to death by the Turke, a Phiſtogonomer 
wiſht that he might not dic by any meanes, becauſe 
if he lived he would fow much diflearion amang 


. the Chriſtians , which after fell out to betrue : by 


which examples and the like, I proove that there is 
a certaine Tndiciur, or notice of the minds diſpoſi- 
tion inlye imprinted by natureeven in the counte- 
nance, and many times in the eye or mouth, which 
(as I have faid ) you muſt bee carefull, as you ſhall 
have occaſion, warily to obſerve. 

Now for the mouth ( though leaſt of all other 
any generall rule may begivenfor it, )- it confiſteth 
principally of ewo lines, whereof one expreſleth the 
mouth it ſelfe, the other the neather lip: the over- 
lip is beſt ſhowne by a ſhadow caſt over the croſle 
line as you fee; which ſhadow and croſleline if you 
draw by the life muſt be hut at an haires breadth, and 
if your picture be little, you cannot thinke fo ſmall a 
thing as giveth or quite taketh away the touch and 
reſemblance of the mouth: and to ſay truly,it will be 
the hardeſt pecce of cunning that ever you ſhall nicer 
withall: therefoxe you had neede cauſe the partic 
whom you willdraw,to-litas we ſay, ultucompoſito, 

F; with- 
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without ſtirring or altering the mouth were it never 
ſo little : I have many times beene much troubled a- 
bout expreſſing themouth as it ought, wherein-you 


| ſhall finde great difficultie , wheretore you ſhall beſt 


take it when the partic minds you not, and to fay 
the truth jt is the beſt time of taking a piure.I have 
never drawne any. more truly, then when they have 
beene buſie in talking, atdinner, 'viewing ſome thing 
or other , and in this manner I have often taken his 
Majeſtie, fitting at dinner, or talking with ſome of 
his followers. I have many times wondred why I 
could among ſo many never finde any true picture 
of his Majcſtie,or that did any thing neere refemble 
him: I know not, but generally in his picture Ifinde 
two principall errors, the one in thecomplexion and 
haire, the other is in the mouth , which commonly 
they draw with a full and great nether-lip very ap» 
parant , wherein they commit the chiefeſt error ; 
which good obſervation having avoyded, I have 
drawne him often with my Pea and Inke only vpon 
a faire peecc of paper in an houre, more truly and 
like, then the beſt peeces in oyle about the rowne. 


Cnayr. VIIL. 
of expreſiing paſcion in the Countenance. 


He paſhons of the minde being divers as 
gw love,feare,joy, anger, hatred, deſpaire, 
pp.2 delire,boldnefſe, 8&c. -muſt beexpreſſed 
L with great judgement and diſcretion, 
bo: though you ſhall better expreſſe:them 
in lively, colours then with the pen , becauſe-pales 

| E neſle, 
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neſſe, redneſſe,fiery eyes,8c.are adjunds tothe ſame. 
You ſhall expreſle love by \making wv#ltum ſere- 
»m:, faireand;pleafant'; no Where clouded with 
writickles;” or furrowed wich anpleafing bendings, 
which arc commonly effects of- eare', melancholly, 
anger, deſpaire, and. the like : firſt you are to give 
the torcheada Majeſticke grace and heighr,a full eye 
which you ſhall makevery-pleafing by ſhadowing it 
with a fine ſhadow at. the bottome of the eyelid,and 
alittle at thecorner,a ſmall and proportionable noſe, 
the noſcthrils not:too wide, 'a cleere cheeke which 
you ſhall make; by ſhadowing. the ſame on one ſide, 
the mouth ſmiling-which you ſhall doeby making a 
thinne upper lippe, and ſhadowing the mouth line 
a little at the corners, and for as much as the kinds 
of beautics areinfinitezif you would draw ſome rarc 
peece for beauty, you thould as _Apelles vas wont, 
frequent-the Court or City, and imitate ſome ex- 
cellent beauty. or other. - I was not long ſince cx. 
tremely troubled with a peece of the Sea Nytnphes 


| being all ſiſters, in whoſe faces I was to exprefe a 


ſingular and ſeyerall beauty, yet ſo like one another, 
that they might be knowne to be ſiſters, the hiſto- 
ry is inthe ſecondof 0vids Metamorphoſis. And 
Firgil deſcribing the countenance of Aeneas, expreſ- 
ferh with ſingular art the beauty and comclineſſe 
which his mother Yens had beſtowed upon him in 
this manner. 
Os humeroſque Deo ſimils, namque ipſa decoram 
C4ſariem gnats genetrix, lumenque juvents, 
. Purpurenm, & letos ocnlts afflarat honores, 
You ſhall ſhew feare in the countenance, by ma- 
king of theeycs to look hollow, heavily acid downe- 
a ward, 
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LIMI 
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Feare is deſcribed by ourexcellent Spercey to ride in tn his Faery 
armour, at the claſhing whereof he lookes deadly Qerne: 
pale, as afeard of himſelte. 


The like obſervations you are tokeepe 'in the reſt 


which you ſhall naturally find deſcribed by our 
Poets, by Lomaz##s, and laſtly in mine Emblems,ſo 


that it were needleſle 


ſame. 


OO —— 
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for mee heere to reiterate the 


no 


v0 


common w1 


Cray. I X. 
Of the whole body. 


E 2 


ED Hen you are growne ſomething perfe& 
4 55 4n the face, and can draw the head in- 
-@ different well, you muſt be carefull ro 
£&& proportion the body thereafter:,- than 
theerror of which,no one faultis more 
th the moſt Painters: for you ſhall ſcarce 
ſee oneamong twenty but will draw the head too he 
big, which if you obſerve, you ſhall find in moſt commonfaulr. 
pictures : helpe your ſelfe herein by ſetting-a boy | 
before you,cauſing him to ſtand. which way you liſt, 

and fo to wont your judgement to the proportion | 
by little and little : having finiſhed the head; draw + he necke. 


the 


Making the 


ad too big, a 
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The ſhoulder, 
The arme. 
Thewrif, 


The knuckles, 
The paps.. 
The ribs. 


The belly. 


The thigh. 
The kaee, 
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the necke, beginning it with one line from about the 
tip ofthe eare, then draw the other downe from the 
ball of the cheeke (' which is. leſſened on the other 
ſide) as farre as you thinke good to. the ſhoulder, 
where ſtay,till you. have ſhadowed it: the ſhadowes 
of the neck in a child or young woman are very tine, 
rare and ſcarcely ſeene,but ina man the ſfinewes muſt 
be expreſſed, with the eines, by ſhadowing the. reſt 
of the necke, and leaving them white. For the pro- 
portionof the other parts (becauſe Lomazire. hath 
prevented mee: whoſe booke though ir bee fome- 
what obſcure, inany caſeI would have you to buy, 
after you are well entred) I will omit atid ſhew you 
onely ſuch eminences which by ſhadow muſt be ne-. 
ccllarily expreſſed:after you have donethe neck: you 
are to expreſle the wing or upper part of the ſhoulder 
by ſhadowing itunderneath, the brawne of the arme 
muſt appeare full, ſhadowed on one fide, then ſhe 
the wriſt bone thereof,8 themeeting of the veines in 
that place, the veines of the backe of the hand, and 
the knuckles,are made wich two or three haire ſtroks 
with a fine touch of your pen: the pappes of a man. 
are ſhowneby two or three fine ſtrokes given under- 
neath,ina woman,with acircular ſhadow well decp- 
ned, the ribs are ſo to be ſhadowed, as you doubr 
whether they appeare or no : cxcept your man were 
ſtarved,;or you ſhould draw death himſelfe: the bel- 
ly ſhall beeminent by ſhadowing the flanke, and un- 
der the breaſt bone : the brawne of the thigh ſhall 
appeare, by drawing ſmall haire ſtrokes from the 
hip tothe knee, ſhadowed againe overtwartly : the 
knee pan muſt be. ſhowne with the knitting thereof 
by a fine ſhadow underneath the joynt; the mon 
rom 


the light; as for example. 


» 
Lrn.'t. Drawing and Limming, | and 
from the knee to the inſtep, is made by ſhadowing 


one halfe of the leg with a ſingle ſhadow, the ankle The legge. 


bone will ſhew it felfe by a ſhadow given under- 
neathas the knee z the {inewes mult ſeeme to take 


their beginning from the midſt of the foote, and to 


grow bigger the neerer they are to the toes, 

There is a great Art in making the foote, wherein | 
your ſhadowes muſt take place as occaſion ſerveth, The focce. 
and to ſay the truth, ſo they mult in the other parts, * 
but naturally they fall as I have ſaid; for teaching 
you the true ſhadowing of a naked body; Goltzizs ts 
one of the beſt, whoſe prints above any other I wiſh 
you to imitate. 


em 


ua X. 


Of ſhadowing and obſerving the Light according tothe 
rules and infallible principles of perſpedtive. 


E=y Shadow is nothing clic butadiminuti- 
25) on of the firſt and ſecond light, 
} Thefirſt light I call that which pro- 
2 ceedeth immediately from a lightned 
body. as the beames of the Sunne. 
The ſecond is an accidental light diſpreading it ſelf 
into theaire or ed;um, proceeding from the other. 
Vader this diviſion are comprehended the other - 
lights,as the light of glory is referred to the firſt, The 
light of all manner of reflexions to the ſecond. 
Shadowes are threefold : the firſt: is a ſingle ſha- 
dow, and the leaſt of all other, and is proper to the 
plaine Superficies, where it is not wholy poſlefſed of 
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The double 
ſhadow. 
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2 ner, as followeth. 


It is-uſed for the inmoſt 
ſhadow and fartheſt from 
the light, as in gulfes, 
chinkes of the earth, wels, 
caves within houſes ( as 
when you 1magine to 
looke in at a doore, or 
window ) under the bel- 
lies and flankes of beaſts 
| to ſhew the thickneſle or 
darkenefſe -of a mightie wood, that it may ſeeme 
#ull; penetrabilis aſtro : conſequently in all 
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1 'T draw a foure ſquare plate 
x! thus, that ſhadow,becauſe there is 

; Wan aa TATTTOTTTTON no hollow, but all plaine (as nec- 
I | reſt participating with the light)is 
| moſt naturall and agreeable to that 


The ſecondis the double ſhadow, 
and it is uſed when the Superficies 
begins once to forſake your eyesas 
2 you may perceive beſt in columnes 
= as thus: where it bceing darkened 
2 double, it preſenteth to your eye 
| = (Cas it were) the backſide,leaving that 
TP unſhadowed to the light. Your tre. 

S&f ble ſhadow is made by crofling over 

C8. your double thadow againe , which 
= darkeneth bya third part in this man- 


places 
where 
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where the light is beaten forth, as your reaſon will 
teach you.. | 


Generall rules for ſhadowing, 


You muſt alwayes caſt your ſhadow one way, 
that is,. on which ſide of the 'body you begin 
your ſhadow, you mult continue it till your worke 
be done : as if I would draw a man, I begin to tha- 
dow his left checke, the left part of his necke,the left 
{ide of the left arme,the left {ide of the letr rhigh,&c. 
leaving the other to the light , except the light ſide 
be darknedby the oppoſition of another body, as if 
three bowles-ſhould ſtand: together, that inthe midſt 
muſt receive a ſhadow on both ſides. 

2, Allcircular and round bodies that receive a 
concentration of the light, as the light of a burning 
glaſſe, when it doth gather ir felfte into a ſmall cen- 
ter, mult be ſhadowed ia circular manner as thus : 

3. All pertect lights doe re- 
ccive no-ſhadow art all, there- 
fore hee did: ab{urdly , that 
in the transfiguration of our 
Saviour in the Mount, gave 
not his garments a deepe ſha- 
dow, butalſo thinking to ſhew 
great Art, hee gave the beames 
of the light ic ſelfe a deeper, 


both which oughtto have beene moſt glorious, and 

all meanes ' uſed for their luſtre and brightneſle; 

which hatk beene excellently well obſerved of Stra- 
dane and Goltzins, 

4+ Waere contrary ſhadowes concurre and ſtrive 

( as 
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( as thoſe croſſe winds about Aeneas his ſhip) for ſu- 
periority , let the neereſt and moſt ſolide body be 
firſt ſerved. In the double and treble ſhadowes, let 
your firſt ſtrokes be very dry for feare of blotting 
ere you croſle them, 

5.It will ſeeme a hard matter to ſhadow a gemme 
or well pointed Diamond, that hath many fides and 
ſquares,and to give the luſtre,where it ought : but if 
; you obſervethe rules of the light which I ſhall give 
you, you ſhall eafily doeit without difficultie, 

6. All ſhadowes participatein the »ed;um accor- 
ding to thegreatnefle or weakenelle of the light. 

7. No body betweene the light,and our fight can 
effec an abſolute darkeneſſe, wherefore I ſaid a ſha- 
dow was bur a diminution of the light, and iris a 
great queſtion whether there be any darkneſle in the 
world or not. Burt becauſe all manner of ſhadowes 
depend upon thelight , I will briefely for your me- 
mory teach you by generall propoſitions what you 
are to obſerve in the nature of the ſame, it being a 
matter of the greateſt moment in picture,and where- 
in you ſhall exerciſe your judgement with an incre- 
dible pleaſurc, it being one of the moſt delightfull 
ſecrets in nature. 

' 1. Propoſition. 

All light doth diſperle it ſelfe upon the object cir- 
cularly , and againe the objec enlightned afteceth 
the aireor medzum inthe ſame manner, the reaſon is, 
becauſe the round or Sphzricall figure asto all hea- 
venly bodies, fo it agreeth naturally to light, as the 
molt abſolute, the moſt perfect, and conſervative of 
all others, wee finde this to bee true if we but view 
the light thorow a hole or creviſe in a Sun-ſhine 
mortung, 


UMI 
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morning, or about the flame of a candle, hence you 


'muſt learne in ſhadowing all circular bodies to give 


a circular light, except by {ome accident you are 


compelled tothe contrary. 


2 Propoſition. 

Every greater light dimmes and diminiſheth the 
lefler, as for example the ſtars ſhine in the day time, 
yet wee perceive not their light, by reaſon of the 
greater light of the Sunne, yer if you ſtand in the 
bottome of a well, you ſhall cafily perceive them and 
their motion, the reaſon is the light or beame of the 
ſtarre being perpendicular or direct over your head, 
is of greater force then the beames of the Sunne 
comming oblikely or fideway (for you muſtrake it 
for a generallrule,that all beames orreflexions from 
the perpendicular are of more force then the other 
broken and oblike,for example a ball being ſtrucken 
hard downe with your hand, reboundeth backe in 
the ſame line with greater force then when it flyeth 
{ide wayes, ſodoth an arrow ſhot againſt the ſtone 
wall.) Moreocver in an evening at a bone-fire in the 
ſtreete you ſhall hardly diſcerne any thing beyond 
the fire being your light hindered by the light there- 
of which otherwiſe you might well doe. 

-3 Propoſition. 

Bodies lighted by night by fire, muſt have a brigh- 
ter luſtre given them then by day,as I have ſcene ma- 
ny excellent peeces of that nature, as rhe taking of 
Chriſt by night, ſacking of Citics, batfowling and 
the like, the reaſon is, becauſe fire in the night being 
compaſſed about with darknefle, enlightens the we- 


4;uns more forceable and neerely.. 


F 4 Prope- _ - 
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| 4 Propoſition. 

According tothe diverſity or (as the Logicians 
terme it) the intention and remiſſion of the light, 
the colours of bodiesare changed, as the feathers of 
birds wings, cloth of ſundry colours, the Sca at *, 
morning and even, and the like. 

8 | 5 Propoſition. 

Lights never mingle in their Aedrum, as wee 
proove by the ſhadow of many candles lighted ar 
ONCE. | 

6 Propoſition. 

In all concaveand hollow bodies that are capa- 
ble of light as filver baſens,bowles, and the like,the 
light muſt be ſtrongeſt and brighteſt in the center, 
the reaſon is from every point of the concavity, the 
perpendicular lines-meete and joyne together in the: 
Center. 

7 Propoſition. 

Every Sphericall body that giveth light, cnligh- 
tens a leſſer Sphzricall body according to the quan- 
tity of his Diameter: for example,by how much the 
Diameter of the Sunne is broader then the Diame- 
ter of the earth, by ſo much thecarth is cnlightned 
beyond his Diameter or middle. 

<Alhacen and Yitelliohave taught the making of 
artificiall inſtruments for taking of the light, which 
with the manner of making Albert Darers glafle, 1 
will teach you in a diſcourſe of perſpeRive I will 
ſhortly publiſh. | 


$ Propoſition. 

If che light penetrateth any cleare body (which 
we call Diaphanon) that is coloured as painted glafſe 
Amber , Criſtall, faire water, aglaſle of Clarer. 

_ wine, 


» 
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wine, and the like, you muſt remember to pive the 
light the ſame colour that his AHedinmis of, as 
it we lookethrough red or blew glaſſe, every thing 
. without appeareth red or blew to our ſight. 

9 Propoſition. 

Every beame dire reflected or broken is ſo much 
the more weake in the lightning or burning, by how 
much the leſle timeir ſtayethupen the objec: this is 
proved if we dry a thing ina paper over a candle, 
which we doea great while without burning, or by 
the ſwift motion of Rivers, who take not the heate 
of the Sunne ſomuch as ſtanding waters: wherefore 
thofe countries under the Equinodtiall, by reaſon of 
the cquall preſence and abſence of the Sunneare ve- 
ry temperate , whereas on the contrary in Lituania 
and thereabouts, where it is ina manner day conti- 
nually, they have extreame hot Summers, and 1noft 
bitter cold Winters. 

\of Foreſhortning, 

The chiefe uſe of perf} —_ you have in fore- 
ſhortning,which is when by art the whole 1s carciu- 
ded into one part, which onely ſhall appeare to the 
fight, asif I ſhould paint a thip upon the Sea, yet 
there ſhould appearc unto you but her foreparr, the 
reſt imagined hid, or likewiſe an horſe with his breft 
and head looking full in my face, I muſt of neceſfiry 
foreſhorten him behind, becauſe his ſides and flankes 
appeare not unto me: this kind of draught is wil- 
lingly overſlipt by ordinary painters for want of 
cunning and skill ro performe it ; and you ſhall ſee 
not one thing among an hundred among them 
drawne inchis manner, but after the ordinary fa- 


ſhion ſide-wayes, and that bur lamely neither. 
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The uſe of itis to expreſſe all manner of ation in 
man or beaſt, to repreſent many things in a little 
roome, to give or ſhew ſundry ſides of Cities, Ca- 
ſtles, Forts, 8c. at one tume. 


Gras. X 1. 


Certaine Queſt ions of manifold deceptions of the ſight 
by perſpective. 


> — 


Þ 


FZ3 LL crrors of the ſight proceed from a 
$3) three-fold cauſe, the firſt exterior, or 
being as I may ſay inthe falſe apprehen- 
> ſton of diſtance; oppoſition, proportion 
or the hike, the ſecond from an inward 
cauſe, as the weakeneſle of the eyeit ſelfe, or the de- 
eaying Ot the Spirits, the third from the affection 
of the eye from ſome outward humour of hurt, but 
we arc onely tointreate of the firſt. 
1. Why the Horizon appeareth-to our ſight bigger 
then any partelſe of the Hemiſphere. 
All quantity of diſtance is knowne by bodies in- 
terpoſed ,.. but berweene our eye and the verticall 
int of heaven over our heads we perceivenothing; 
+ urabels our fightand the horizon, there appearerh 
the breadth of the earth, the ſpace therefore ſeemeth . 
' 2. Whyin round and Spharicall 'glafes every thing 
appeareth crooked to the eye, USD YIS 
In all glaſſes the forme of the figure ſcene, follow- 
eth the forme of the figure refleting, but the refle- 
Qion trom the ſuperficies or outſide; is after the 
forme of the ſuperticies which is crooked; i there- 
fore 
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fore muſt the thing ſeene needs appeare crooked. 

3. Why in the ſaid Round glaſſes all things appeare 

leſſe then inplaine glaſſes. 

Becauſe the concourſe or meeting of the beames, 
with the perpendicular line in orbicular glaſſes is 
neerer tothe eye then in plaine glaſſes : Zuclide gives 
another reaſon which is this. ' Becauſe (faith he) in 
plaine glaſles, the reflexion is greater and more force- 
able then in the round ; tor as I ſaid the Idolon or 1- 
mage is of the nature of the Superficies refleting 
the lame. 1G 
4.Why ina glaſſe broken to peeces,in every peece you ſee 8 

ſeveral face, and but ane,if you joyne them together. 

The reaſon is the diverſitie of poſition or. fituati- 
on, which may be gathered by a concave.or hollow 
glafſe, wherein you ſhall ſce your face in ſundry pla. 
Ccs at once, there being a-reflexion from every patt 
of theglaſſe. Heereupon in uneven: glafles., your 
face will appeare to be monſtrous, . 

'5 Why ſquare things by diſtance ſeeme unto us tobe ling; 
as Courts,the roofes of Churches. and houſes,&c. 

Becauſe the exceſſe or multitude of beames falling 
upon the ſides of the ſquare body indirectly preſen- 
ted to the eye, is not proportionate with a ſenſible 
proportion to thofelbeames-thar/fall upon the {ide 
diretly againſt the eyc. by. compariſon with the 
whole diſtance. Beſides fight is not able to diſcerne 
the obliquicieof the ſides , becauſe it is. ſeene; fide- 
wayes under longer beames,andalcfler angle?” > * 
© 6. Why the Sunne and Moone appeare bigger at thiin 

riſing or ſetting, then when they are-in our vir- 
reel paiae... inf 
:: Qne reaſon is, becaule as I ſaid before, any thing 


F23 that. 
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that hath a relation tv a greater ſpace, is imagined 
greater, the other is the corruption (as I may fay) 
of the ayre or medium being at morning and evening 
more ſubje& to vapors and exhalations then at any, 
other time,the ſame reaſon may be given of an apple 
inthe water, of birds and ſtakes upon the Sea ſands, 
which being foure or five miles off, appeare bigger 
unto you, then neere hand ; the like of trees that ap- 
peare twice as bigge in a miſtie or rymie morning 
then indeed they are: hereupona friend of mine was 
notably cozened in a bargaine of timber hee bought 
by the great, ina miſtiemorning, but feare mee 
within theſe few yeeres, the miſtes will be ſo thicke, 
we ſhall ſee no timber ar all. 
7. Why aburning glaſſe cauſeth fire. 

The reaſon is the concurſe and concentration of 
the broken beames with the perpendicular in the 
midſt of the glafſe being round and thicke. 

8. Why all things appeare downward in the mater. 

Every thing ſeemeth downward 1n the water by 
reaſon of. the fall of the other beames in the Cathe- 
roti or perpendicular. 


 Cnae. XI. 
of Lanatskip. 


ES Andtskip is a Dutch word, and it is as 
much as we ſhould fay in Engliſh Land- 
} ſhip, or expreſſing of the land by hilles, 
woods, caſtles, ſeas, vallies, ruines, 
hanging rockes, cities, townes, &Cc. as 
farreas may bee ſhewed within our Horizon. If ir 

be 


LUIMI 
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be not drawne by it {clfe or for the owne ſake, but in 
reſpe&,and for the ſake of ſome thing elſe : it fallerth 
out among thoſe things which wee call Parerga, 
which are additions or adjundts rather of ornament, 


'then otherwiſe neceſlary. 


Generall rales for Landtskip. 
"OV ſhall alwayes in your Landrskip ſhew a 


faire Horizon, and exprelle the heaven more or 
tefleeither-over-caſt by clouds,or with a cleere skie, 


ſhewing the Sunne riſing or ſetting over fome hill 
or other : you ſhall ſeldome,cxcept upon neceſſitic, 


ſhew the Moone or Starres, becauſe we imagine all . 


things tobe ſcene by day. 

2. If you ſhew the Sunne,let all the light of your 
trees, hilles, rockes, buildings, &c. be given thither- 
ward: ſhadow alſo your clouds from the Sunne : 
and you muſt be very daintie in leſſening your bo- 
dics by their diſtance, and have a regard, the farther 
your Landtskip goeth to thoſe #niverſalia, which as 


Ariſtotle ſaith (in reſpect of their particulars concex - 
led from our fences ) are zot/ora - as in diſcerning a . 


building tenne or twelve miles off, I cannot tell whe- 
ther it be Church, Caſtle, Houſe,or the like: So that 
in drawing of it, I muſt exprefle no particular figne 
as Bell, Portculleis, &c. but ſhew it as weakely and 
as faintly as mine eye judgeth of it, becauſe all thoſe 
particulars are taken away by the greatneſle of the 
diſtance.I have feenea man painted comming downe 
a hill ſome mile and a halfe from mee;as I judged by 
the Landskip, yet might you have told all the bur- 
tons of his daublet: whether the painter had a quicke 


invention, 


© 
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invention, or the Gentlemans buttons were as bigge 
as thoſe in faſhion, when Hounſenr came into Eng- 
land, I will leave itto my Readers judgement. 

If you lay your Landskip in colours, the farther 


you goe, the more you mult lightenit with a thinne * 


andayerie blew, to make it ſeeme farre off, begin- 
ning it firſt withaidarke greene, fo driving it by de- 
Srees into a blew, which the denſirie of the ayre bc- 
ryweenc our fight, "and that place doth (onely imagt- 
narily ). effect. | 

of the faireſt and muſt beautifull Landtskips in the 
il world. 

-Of Landtskips by land the faireſt may betaken 
upon mount Libanus neere Hieruſalem, whence you 
may diſcerne all thoſe holy places where our Savi- 
our lived ,-and ina-manner all overthe holy Land. 
Moreover you may plainely view all thetowines up- 
on the Sea coaſt, and into. the Sea,as farre as Cyprus, 
being diſtant from Ioppa, or Iaffa ( the firſt entry or 
landing place within the holy land ) two hundred 
and fiftie miles. 

Ar Conſtantinople you have as faire a Landrskip as 
any where elſe in the world, as well in regard of the 
beautifull places behinde, as the goodly proſpet.in- 
to both Seas. | | 

Vpon the mount Ida in Candie called by the In- 
habitants. P/{ſoritie , where you ſhall ſee underneath 
you the moſt goodly countrey of the world affoor- 
ding all manner of delight Nature can affoord,ſhady 
woods of all manner of trees bearing truit,as-Olives, 
Orengies, and Figtrees, Cedars, Siſtis, (thatbeareth 
that excellent gumme Ladanum, being made of the 
dew of heaven falling upon the leaves ) vallies,tapi- 


ſry, 


L1MI 
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ſry with innumerable ſorts of flowers great ſtore of 


rockes,and little hilles whereon grow moſt fruirfull 


vines in great plentie, yeelding that excellent wine 


| we call Malmiey, and from whence difcend a thou- 


ſand ſmall rivers that water the whole country,none 
of them ſo bigge as they are able to carry a boate, 
The chiefe townes of the whole Hand Candia (be- 
ing the chiefe, and ſcituate at the foote of the ſaid 
mount Ida, ) Cania Sitrio and Rerthymo, and the 
faire haven of -Meleca, into the Sea Eaſtward to- 
ward the Cape Solomone, you have in your view 
the gulfe Satellia or Siriatica, weſtward a goodly 
proſped from the Adriatique Sea, to the North 
the Archipelago, and to the South the Sea of 
Carthage. | 
The faireſt proſpects of Italy are about Naples, 
Millane, Lago 4; Como, and diGuardancere Peſchera, 
alſo upon Monte 4d; Sata Croce, as youcome from 
Genoa,upon the Appennines(being the ridge or back 
bone of the countrey ) and upon thoſe Alpes that 
are adjoyning to Piemont. | 
In Spaineityou would try your skillin Landtskip, 
or perte& an excellent peece in this kinde, I would 
ſend you to the magnificent Eſcuriall. About Valle- 


_ dolid, andtoward the Sea fide neere Cartagena. 


In France about the Conſtables houſe ten miles 
off-from Paris, Amiens, Auignon ( belonging to 
the Pope) Fontaine bleau many places in Norman- 
die, Burdeaux, and Rochell. 

In Germany you have no fairer proſpects then 
upon the banke of the Rhine. | 

In England 1 like beſt at Windſore and the coun- 
trey there abouts,the proſpe& which youtake of the 

G Cicic 


Sl 
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. Citicof Londonupon High-gate, all the country a- 


bout Roiſton, with many other places. 
X of the Graces of Lanatskip, 
Though invention and imitation in this kinde are, 
infinite, you mult have a care ro worke with a ſound 
judgement , that your worke become not ridiculous 
to the beholders eye,as well for true obſervation of 
the diſtance as abſurditie of accident : that is, though 
your Landtſhip be good and true in generall, yet 
ſome particular error overſlips your judgement ei- 
ther in miſtaking ornot obſerving the time and ſea- 
{onof the yeere, the true ſhadow of-your worke 
with the light of the Sunne, the bending of trees in 
winds and rempeſts, the naturall courſe of rivers and 

ſuch like. 
To {trtle therefore your judgement in theſe and 
the like, I wiſh you firſt to imitate the abſtract or la- 
our of every moneth. Not as a fooliſh Painter un- 
dertaking the like, and beginning with Ianuary,drew 
him fitting in a wicker chaire like an old man, with 
three or foure night Caps onhis head by the fire, his 
{lip ſhoes by, and one foote upon the tongncs within 
the chimney, and without doores haycocks, greene 
trees, and as. if it had beene in the midſt of Tuly. 
Wherefore I ſay ſuch a Winter peece ſhould begra- 
ccd and beaurtified with all manner of workes and 
exerciſes of winter,as foot-ball, felling of woodſli- 
ding upon the yce, batfowling by night, huntingthe 
Beares, or Foxe in the fnow, making you trees eve- 
ry wherebare or laden with ſnow, the carth without 
flowers, and cattel], the ayre thicke with clouds, ri- 
vers and lakes frozen, which you may ſhew by carts 
paſſing over, or Bvyes playing upon the ſame, and a 
+ Ws | thouſand 
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thouſand the like. The ſame method obſerve in the 
other ſcaſons. | 

If you draw your -Landrskip according to your 
invention, you ſhall pleaſe very well, if you ſhew in 
' the ſame, the faire fide of ſome goodly Citic,haven, 
forceſt, ſtately houſe with gardens, I ever tookede- 
light in thoſe peeces that ſhewed to the life a coun- 
trey village, faire or market, Fergamaſeas cookerie, 
Morrice dancing, peaſants together by the eares, and 
the like. | 

For your Parergas or needlefle graces, you may 
ſet forth the ſame with farme houſes, water-milles, 
pilgrimes travelling through the woods, the ruines 
of Churches, Caſtles, 8&c. but you ſhall finde 
your conceipt ſeconded with a thouſand inyen- 
tions. 


_—_ ——__ A 
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Of Drapery. 
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{uch like. 


we - What Method 
The method now to be obſerved in Drapery, 1s ov. pre ery 


CF 2 TO vedin drapery, 


th... 
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todraw firſt the ourmoſt or extreme lines of your 
garment, as you will, full of narrow, and leave 
wide and ſpare places, where you thinke you ſhall, 
have need of folds; draw your greater folds al- . 
wayes firſt, not Jerting any line rouch, or directly 
crofſe another , for then ſhall you bring an irreco- 
verable confuſion into your worke : when you have 
ſo done, breake your greater folds untoleſfe, which 
ſhall be contained within them: T wopld give you 
an example, but every print will ſhew youthe like; 
| all your folds conſiſt of two lines and no more, 
which-you may turne with the garment ar. your 
pleaſure : begin your- maine and - greateſt folds, 
trom the skirt upward, and the cloſer the garments 
fic, the narrower you muſt make them : for the ſha- 
dowing of every ſeverall fold, obſerve the firſttuleI 
gave you in the Chapter of ſhadowing , and ſpare 
not to ſhadow your folds , ( bee they never ſo curi- 
ouſly contrived) if rhey falt inward from the light, 
with a double or treble ſhadow; as you ſhall ſee oc- 
cafion : for the ſhadow take his place in one and the 
ſame manner aſwell in folding as without: fome 
have uſed ro draw the body naked firſt, and after 
to have pur on the apparell , bur I hold ir as an 
idle conceit, and to ſmall purpoſe. I would: herein 
above all other have you to 1mitare CA bert Durer,if 
you can get his peeces, if not- Goltziws or ſome 
other. 
Generall obſervations and rnles for Drapery. 

' I. Your greater folds muſt be continued through- 
out the whole garment, the: leffer you- may breake 
and ſhorten at your pleaſure. 

2. Theſhadowes of all manner of filkes,and fine 
. linnen 
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linen are very thicke, and fine, fo that your folds 
muſt-nor onely be little, but their ſhadow or deepe- 
ning very light, and-rare, which commonly ar the 
' moſt is but a.double ſhadoiw given with a new, and 
rhe fineſt pen. 

3-. You muſt not uſe much folding where the gar- 
ments oughtro fir cloſe, or any eminency appeare, 
as commonly there doth in the breaſts of a woman, 
che armes, belly, thighes, legs, &c. burto ſhevw art, 
you ſhall leave the formeof the breaſt, legge, 8c. to 
appeare thorow, which you may doeby ſhadowing 
the breſt or legge, (after you draw it) on one or ei- 
ther ſide, leaving ir white. | 

4- As I told before of thelight, ſo muſt youin 
your drapery have a care of the winde and motion 
of the ayre, for driving your looſe apparrell alt one 
way,as Ovid deſcribes the garments-of Europa,when 
ſhe by Tupiter carried overthe Sea: the beſt drapery 
inthe worldis held tobe, that done by Michael Angelo 
inthe Popes Chappell in Rome: and that by Ra- 


phacl Yrbane in Millane in the Church of S. 79x. 


at No#tre Damein Amiens, and many other places. 
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© naP.XIV. 
Of Diapering. 


EZ lapering :is. derived (as TI take it of the. 


$ Grecke verbe nenes Which is, traycio or 

v] JI tranſeo, 11 Engliſh to patle or caſt over, 

6) - od 1t 18 nothing elſe bur a light tra- 

ig or runniag over With your pen 
' NEEIER E ; ol - 

(wn Deiinazze branches, and ſuch like). your 
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other worke when you have quite done (I meane 
folds,ſhadowing and all) it chiefely {crveth to coun- 
terfeit cloath of Gold, Silver, Damaskbrancher, Vel- 
ver, Chamler, 8c, with what branch, and in what 
faſhion you lift. : 

If you Diaper upon folds,let your worke be bro. 
ken, and taken as it were by the balfe : for reaſon 
telleth you that your fold muſt cover ſomewhat un- 
ſeene, which being drawne forth at length and laid 
plaine, ſheweth all faire and perfect: as 0vidſaith of 
Tapiltry. 

Sic ubitolluntur feſtis aulea theatris, 

Sargere ſigna ſolent, primumsque oſtendere vultus - 
Cetera paulatins placidoque educta tenore, 
Tota patent ——— 

You muſt moreover in diapering, let your worke 
fall out ſo, that there may be anathnitic, one parr 
- with the other, maintaining one branch of the ſame 
worke throughout, ſetting the faireſt in the moſt e- 
minent place,and cauſing it to runne upward: other. 
wiſe one might imagine ſome fooliſh Tailor had cut 
Out his Ladies gowae thewrong way... "o-mt 

To make a Chainlert, you ſhall draw but five lines 
waved overthwart , if your Diapering conſiſt of a 
double line; you may either ſhadow the ground, and 
leave it white, or ſhadow your worke, and leave the 
—_— white: as you ſhall thinke good,in this kinde 
your filling may be with ſmall pricks of yourp 
end, which will ſhew faire. ; /corottee 
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Cnay. XV. 
of Antique. 


CE Ntique ſo called ab antes, which are but- 
> cereſſes, whercon the building is ſtayed, 

) alſo the eutmoſt ranges of vines, not ab 
= 4rtiquitate as ſome would haveit : the 
Italian calleth it Zaztzca, it hath the 
principall uſe in forefronts of houſes, in all manner 
of coinpartments , curious Architecture, Armour, 
Plate, Iewels, Columnes,8c. though you ſhall ſel- 
dome have any great uſe of it, yer I would have you 
know what it is,and what to obſerve in it:The forme 
of it isagenerall, and (as I may ſay) an unnaturall 
or unorderly compoſition for delight fake, of men, 


beaſts,birds, fiſhes, lowers, 8c. without (as'we ſay) The formeof 


Rime or reaſon, for the greater varietie you ſhew in Anticke, 


your invention , the more you pleaſe, bur remem- 
bring to obſerve a method or continuation of one 
and the ſame thing throughout your whole worke 
without change or alcering. 

You may, it you liſt, draw naked boyes riding and 
playing with their paper-mils or bubble-ſhels upon 
Goates, Eagles, Dolphins, &c. the bones of a Rams 
head hung with ſtrings of Beads and Ribands, Sa- 
tyres, Tritons, Apes, Cornu-copia's, Dogs yoakt, 
&c. drawing Cowcumbers,Cherries,and aiy kinde 


of wilde traile or vinetaft.r your owne invention, 


with a thouſand more ſuch :dlc toyes, fo that herein 
you cannot be roo fantaſtical}. The late Dutch Pears 
inthis kinde excellall others, and certainly I know 


not: 


Germany a 
ſhop of men. 
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not by whar deſtinie the Germanes have wonne un- 
to them (above other nations ) the glory of inven- 
tion, generally in picture :- for excepr it be a Dutch 
peece, you ſhall have it either lame;{ll cur, falſe ſha- 
dowed or {ubje& toſome ſuchgrofle error. Where- | 
fore, not withoutreafon , Bodzne calleth the coun- 
ucy off icinam hominum a ſhoppe of men, as from 
whence a man might bee had for all turnes , either 
Divine, Phyſitian, Souldier, Painter, &c. Though 
much I confeſſe may be imputed ro the induſtry of 
that Nation: (for none in the world are more paine- 
full chen they) yer withour queſtion the people of 
themſelves, as they are ingenious and capable of all 
other Arts, ſo naturally they are inclined to this of 
Painting : Since the greateſt perſons among them 
as Dukes,Earles, and ina manner all the Gentlemen 
doe beare an inbred love of drawing, .and ef them- 
ſelves by their own praQtice grow many times won- 


derfull expert herein : yer none atthis day, who fa- 
voureth a good picture, or any excellency in that 
kinde, more then Radw/ph the Emperour now living. 


> h—— 


Cnare. XVI. 
Of Drawing beaſts, birds, flowers, &c. 


230 V ſhall ftinde among beaſts ſome more 

{I harder to be drawne then others, for 

@ .woreſpects, oneis for aclcane making 

S»4 and ſhape, together wirh fineſſe of the 

coate or skin:the other for their nimble- 

neſleand much action, both which you may for ex- 
ample ſee to fall out in a horſe, whoſe lincaments are 


both 
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both paſſing curious , and coarte fo fine, that many 
' finewes, yea and the {malleſt veines muſt be ſhowne 
in him , beſides whoſe action is ſodivers., that for 

hardneſle of draught I know not any one beaſt-may 
' becompared tothe Horſe; for ſometime you muſt 
draw him in his Carreer with his manage,and turne, 
doing the Corvetto, leaping, &c. which you ſhall 
not finde in the Elephant, Cow, Beare, or Hogge,as 
being beaſts heavy and floathfull by nature. More- 
over wanting that fineneſſe of coate or hide, ſo that 
you ſhall eſcape a great trouble in ſhewing veines, 
knitting of joynts, with the eminency almoſt of 
every bone in them which you have ina Horſe and 
Grey-hound. Now for the manner of drawing 
| theſe or any other beaſt whatſoever ; begin with 
your Led or Coale ( as before rold you, and gave 
you agenerall rule) at the forehead,drawing down- 
ward the noſe, mouth, upper and nether chap, en- 
ding your lincat the throat , then ſearching itagaine 
where you began, from the forchead over the head, 
cares, and necke: continuing it till you have given 
the full compaſle of the butrocke, bur I will give 
you an example. 
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I begin in this Lion my 
firſt ſtrokeat A, bringing ic 
downeto B,making thenoſe, 
NJ mouth,and nether chap with 
one line, as. you ſee there I 
reſt: then ferch I that line 
E forward behinde by C, 
making the compaſle of his 
mane by pricks with my pen 
» ( becauſe if I ſhould make a 
line, I could not make it jag- 
ged) then bring I the backe 
downe to the taile to D, lea- 
ving a little ſpace for it; I 
continue my line from thence to E, or the heele, 
where I reſt : then begin I againeat B, and making 
the breaſt with-the eminency thereof I ſay at F, 
bringing out his neere fore-toote , which I finiſh : 
then begin Tat G, not ſtirring my hand till I come 
ro the foot or paw at H, where I finith it quite ar E, 
or the heele. I next draw from his belly two ſtrokes 
at | and K: I make the other leggebehinde, then che 
right fore-foote iſſuing from the breaſt : then I finiſh 
the taile, pawes,tongue, teeth, beard, and laſt of all 
the ſhadowing : which methode you ſhall obſerve 
in all beaſts howſocver they ſtand. 


Obſervations of the ſhadowing. 


F O V ſec him ſhadowed on the backe fide from 
CD, unto E, the reaſon is the light beateth on 

tus fore-part, wherefore of neceſlitie the ſhadow 
mult 


UMI 


muſt be in every part þchind, care,mane, backe, hin- 


der-legge, 8c. 
But you may ſay , how happeneth it then, that 


| his nerher chep and ſome part of his throate and 


belly are ſhadowed being both with the light? T 
anſwere the light of it owne nature can never fall 
under, but take the place above or the upper 
part, which place is heere prepoſleſſed by the up- 
per and nether chappe , which as you ſee fall in 
betweene, as likewiſe the fore-foote to the bel- 
ly, which cauſe a ſhadowe in either of thoſe 
places. 

The treble ſhadow as it ought, 1s given to the 
moſt inward places : if your beaſt be not in charge, 
that is, not 1n armes, and you arme to ſhew the 
ground under his feete 3 you muſt make his farther 
feete on the other fide ſomewhat ſhorter then thoſe 
next you: the reaſon is, that diſtance of earth be- 
rweene them deceiverh the ſight , cauſing the neerer 
to ſceme longeſt: as you may ſee by opening or 
ſtretching your foreand middle finger like a paire of 
compaſles long wayes from you, upon a boord or 
table , drawing them with your pen as they ſtand, 
and obſ{crving the ſpace betweene. 


Beaſts more hard to bee drawne for their ſhape, 
and action. 


L100, | Hiena. 
Horſe. Leopard, 
Rhinocerss, Ownce, 
The | Ynicorne. The | Tiger. 
Stagge. Panther. 
Luirne. F pe, 
Grey-honnd, C 'Others 
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Others more cafie. 

(Elephant. Woolfe. 
Dromedary, © Foxe. 
Camel, Cow. 
Beare. Ottar. 
A ſe. The Hare. 
Hogzze. Coney. 
Shoe. {AL —_ of rough 
Badger. and ſhagge haire 
Porc-eſpine. . Dogs. 

In drawing theſe and all other beafts, the better 
you obſerve their ſhape and ation, the better ſhall 
you pleaſe, and your judgement bee commended: 
wherefore a Painter hadnecd to be well ſeene in na- 
turall Philoſophie. The mcaneſt-workman can draw 
the ordinary thape of a Lion, when{carcethe beſt of 
them all know,thathis hinder parts are fo ſmall;that 
there is in a manner a diſproportion betweene his 
forepart and them: fothar if I ſhould draw him in 
this manner among our ordinary Painters, my work 
would becondemaed as lame, whenI deſerved moſt 
commendation. | 

The ignorance Moreover if you aske acountrey Painter whether 

oteur omm®? he could draw a Crocodile or no, he will make no 
queſtion of it, when as except he travelled through 
Agypr, or met with Ariſtotle in Englith, all the wir 
he had, could not ſo much as ſet the chaps right, or 
givethe ſuturetruly inthe head, to ſhew the motion 
of his upper chap:, which no orher creature in the 
world mooveth, fave onely hee, 

ay —M If you draw your beaſt in an Embleme or ſuch 

to every beaſt like, you ſhall-fomerime ſhew a Landrskip (as ir is 

according t® Ordinarily obſerved by judicious workemen) of rhe 

his COUntreYs countrey 


-— —— 


countrey naturallto = beaſt, as to the Rhinocerss 


an Eaſt-Indjan Landtskip, the Crocodile an Wgyp. 


tian, by laying the ground low without hils, many 

. woods of Paline trees, heere and there the ruine of 

a Pyramis, and fo forth of the reſt, | 
of Birds. 

There is lefle difficulty in drawing birds then 
beats, and leaſt of all in flowers, yet artandneedfull 
direcionsto be obſerved in all of them: begin your 
draught ina bird,as I faid,at the head,and beware of 
making it t00 big : Yan Loxderſeet's peeces are much 
to blame for this faulr, for in moſt of them the heads 
of all his birds are too great by a third part, neither 
is that faulr proper to him alone, but ro many good 
_ workemenelſe. You ſhall beſt remedy that by cau- 
fing a bird to be held or tyed before you, where you 
ſhall rake with your compaſles a true proportion, 
which afterwards you may conclude into as ſmall a 
forme as you liſt:there is no: theſame reaſon of pro- 
portion(ir is true) in the heads and bodies of all birds 


alike, bur hereby you ſhall ever after be acquainted . 


with a reaſonable proportion, which though you hic 
not juſtly, you ſhall come very neere:having drawne 
the head, bring from under the throat, che breaſt line 
downe to the legs ; thereſtay, and begin ar the pine- 
on to make the wing, which being joyned with the 
back line is preſently finiſhed:the eyc,!egs,and rraine 
muſt bee ar laſt, and (as I told you betore in beaſts) 
ler the farther leg cver be ſhorteſt, rhe fearhers as the 
haire in beaſts, muſt rake rheir beginning ar the head 
very ſmall, and in ftverankes fail one way backward 
greater and greater, as this your exainple ſheweth, 
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The birds that are 
moſt ealte to bee 
drawne, are Plaxipe- 
des, or water towle, 
as the Mallard,jSho- 
veler , Sheldrake, 
-- Gooſe, Swan, Herne, 

= Bitter, &Cc.. the nexr 
are thoſe which are called 0iſeaux du Praye, birds of 
Prey, as the Eagle, Hawke, Putcocke, Cormorant, 
&c. The hardeſt are the tame birds , with ſome 
other, as Cocke, Turkicocke, Peacocke , Pheſanr, 
&c. the ation of birds is flying, pruning themſelves, 
bathing, fiſhing, ſwimming,&c. 

For flowers, flyes,and ſuch like,I will leave them 
(being things of ſmall moment) to your owne dif- 
cretion, counſelling you at your leaſure, when you 
walkeabroad intothe fields,to gather and keep them 
in little boxes untill you ſhall have occafion to uſe 
them. To draw a flower, begin ic ab umbone, or the 
boſſe inthe midit : as ina Roſe, or Marigold, there 
is a yellow tufr, which being firſt made, draw your 
lines equally divided,from thence to theline of your 
compaſſe, which you are the firſt ro give, and then 
the worſt is paſt. 

You may ſhew your flower, either openand faire 
in the bud, laden with deaw and wet, worme-caten, 
the leaves dropt away with over ripeneſle, &c. and 
as your flower, ſo firſt draw rudely your leaves, ma- 
king them plaine with your ccale or lead, before 

 yougivethem their veines or jaggedneſſe. 
For Butter-flics, Bees, Waſpes, Graſhoppers, and 
| ſuch 
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ſuch like, which we call 7»ſe&a,ſome of them are ea- 
fie to be drawne, and riot hard to be laid in colours : 
becauſe the colours are fimple , and without com- 
poſition, as perfect red, blacke, blew, yellow, &c. 
Which every ordinary painter may lay, who if they 
ſhould bepur (by mixture of many colours) to make 
that purple of a Pigeons necke, or give the perfect 
colour bur of a fleſh-flye, or maliards wing, you 
ſhould ſee chem at their wits end. 

In the &Þneths of Tune and Tuly I was wont at 
my leafure to walke into the field , and get all man- 
ner of flyes, flowers, herbs, &c. which I either pur 
preſently in colours, or kept preſerved all the yeare 
t0 imitateat my pleaſure in cloſe boxes. 


—— 


CHaP. X VIL 


The moſt notable abſurdities that our Painters ordinarily 
commtt, 


A R&F2 is, when any part or member is diſpro- 
portionable to the whole body, or ſee- 
m:th through the ignorance of the Painter, -to bee 
wrefted from his naturall place and motion: as in 
Peter-borough Minſter, you may fee Saint Petey pain- 
ted, his head very neere, or altogether as big as his 
middle: and ir is ordinary in countrey houſes to fee 
horſemen painted, and the rider a great deale bigger 


then nis horſe. ; 


The ſecond is of Landtskip, or Locall diſtance;as +. ot lcay 


30 


oy = fiſt abſurdity is of proportion natu- , ge jane. 
£8) K@Yy rall, commonly called lameneſſe, that nefle. 


I have ſecne painteda Church, and ſome halfea mile diſtance. 


beyond 


= Q | 
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beyond it the vicaredge, yer the Vicars chimney 
drawne bigger thenthe ſtcepleby a third part, which 
being lefle of it ſelte, oughr alſo ro be much more 
abated by the diftance, 
3- Accidents of The third abſurdity is of accident of time,thar is, 
time, Jud. 7. when we faſhion or attribute the proprieties of an- 
Cicnt times to thoſe of ours, or ours to theirs - as 
not long {fince I found painted inan Inne Berhuliz 
beſieged by Holophernes,where the painter,as ifit had 
beene ar Oſtend, made his Eaſt and Welt batteries, 
with great ordnance and ſmall ſhot playing from 
the wals, when you know that Ordnance was not in- 
vented of two thouſand yeares after. 
4.Inexprefling The fourth is in expreſſing paſſion or the diſpoſiti- 
Anion on of the mind, as to draw Mars like a young Hippo- 
themind, Yyt#5 with an effeminate countenance, Yenmws like an 
Dealueqwos Amazon, or that ſame hotſpurd Harpalice in Yirgil, 
Tere 198 this proceederh of a ſenceleſſe and overcold judge- 
v/Eneid. 1, ment. : 
5. OfDrapery, The fiftis of Drapery or attire, in not obſervinga 
corum in garments proper to every ſeverall condi- 
tion and calling,as not giving to a King his Robes of 
eſtate, with their proper turres and linings : to reli- 
gious perſons an habite fitting with humility and 
contempr of the world ; a notable example of this 
kind I found in a Gentlemans ball, which was King 
Salomon fitting in his throne witha deepe lac'd Gen- 
tlewomans Ruffe, and a Rebatoe abour his necke, 
upon his head a blacke Velvetcap with a white fea. 
ther ; the Queene of Sheba kneeling before him ina 
looſe bodied gowne, and a Frenchhood. 
5 Of fhadow- TRE fixt of ſhadowing,as I have ſcene painted the 
ing. flame of a candle, and the light thereof on one fide 
ſhadowed 
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ſhadowed three parts, when there ought to have 
beene none at all, becauſe ir is corps luminoſum, 
which may cauſc a ſhadow bur rake none. | 
| The ſeventh of motion as a certaine Painter ab- 

ſurdly made trees bend with the winde one way,and 
the feathers of the Swan, upon which an Eagle was 
preying to flie another Albert Durer was very cuti- 
ous in this kinde, as in the haire of Saint Hitromes 
Lion, and Saint Sebaſtiaus Dog. 
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Cuar?.| XYVIIL 
Of the Sence of ſeeing, and of the Eye. 


- 


Saul before I come to entreate particu- 
V©46R8 larly of colours , it ſhall not be amiſſe 
Ve as well for methodeas for pleaſure, ro 
ſpeake ſomewhat of that ſenſitive part 
of the ſoule which we call fight, with- 
out which it were in vaine for mee to diſcourſe of 
colours, or you to reade what I have written con- 
cerning the ſame, therefore in briefe I will declare 
the worthinefle of this ſence, and of the Eye the 
Organe or inſtrument thereof, 

To begin with the definition, the Sence of ſeeing 
is a faculcie of the ſenſible ſoule, whoſe Organe is 
the Eye,and obicct is whatſoever may be ſeene. 

Now fince the ſoule is farre more worth then the 
body,1 muſt of necefſitic firſt ſpeake of this moſt ex- 
celent fence, before I come to the baſer andcorrup- 
ible inſtrument, or the obic& thereof, 
 Ithath beene agrear and ancient controverſie a- 
moneſt the beſt Philoſophers,I meane Plato, Ariſtotle 

[ the 
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the Stoickes, and Academickes, whether wiſw fierer, 
extravel intra mittendo, that is, whether we receive 
the object or that which weſce,into our eye,or whe. 
ther our eye by a ſecret faculty of the ſoule caſts and. 
ſendeth forth certaine beames to apprehend that 
which we looke upon, which queſtion as it is hard 
to decide, fo it is moſt pleaſant and not beſide our 
purpoſe to bee reſolved in the ſame. HeareI pray 
you the variety of opinionsamong excellent men. 

In Timeo. Platothoughtthat the fight was cauſed by Emi(- 
ſion or caſting forth beames againſt the object, 

Theopinion o The Machematicians in CAri/torles time agreeing 

the old Mathe- alſo with Plato, affirmed viſum fiert extra mittendo,by 

maricians. ſending forth from the eye : andall fight to ſtretch 
it ſelfe forth in the forme of a Pyramis, the Cope or 
point whereof was in the eye ball, and the Baſis dif 
perſed uponthe obiect. 

Empeabcles (as alſo Plato) thought there was in 
the eye a certaine little fire not burning, but which 
yeelded as it werealight, the beames whereof, mee- 
ting with the beames of the ayre or medium , grew 
united , and more ſtrong, betweene. both which 
beames the fight was effected. 

Democritzs ſaid (the trueſt) that it proceeded of 
water,but he is taxed of Ariſtotle, becauſe he thought 
viſionem in rei ſpettabilis ſinmlachro tantum conſittere - 
others thought that itcaſt forth a _certaine animall 
ſpirit with the beame, 

Others againe ſuppoſed that that ſame Tvcnwrriufe 
ſtretching it ſelte unto the object, and beaten backe, 
to be poſleſſed of the ſame forme,and afterward the 
fouleas it were ſtirred up to perceive the formes of 
things by meanes of that ſecrer faculty itfent forth. 

| | Neither 
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Neither did the Platonicks and Stoicks want ar- 
euments of ſtrength and probability as theythoughe 
ro maintaine the ſame againſt Ariſtotle : I will pro- 
. pound ſome, and after anſwere them letting or re- 
ceiving. 

1. Firſt fay they, if fight bee cauſed by emiſſion, 
then the neerer andcloſer the object is to the eye,the 
more perfectly it.is perceived, bur this is falſe, 

2. Secondly,if fight be cauſed by intromiſſion or 
receiving in, the forme of that which is ſcene, con- 
trary Species, or formes ſhould be received confuſed- 
ly together, and at the ſame inſtant , as white and 
blacke: which thing how abſurdir is, Ariſtotle ſhewes 
in his Metaphylſickes and other places. 

3- Thirdly,the eye is cafily wearied with behol- 
ding, therefore ſomething proceedeth forth from 
the ſame. 

4. Fourthly, how can that Pyrams, whoſe point 
iS in the ſuperficies of the eye,be carried and drawne 
forth with a ſinaller ſharpneſle. 

5. Fiftly,we find by experience,that a menſtruous 
woman infecteth with her fight a looking Glaſle, 
cauſing the ſame to become faint and dimme, there- 
tore of neceſficie ſomething mult needs procced out 
of her eyes. This Ariſtotle himſelte confeſlerh, Lib.de 
ſommnns, | | 

6. Sixtly, a Baſiliske kiileth with his fight. 

7. Seventhly and laſtly : Cats, Wolves, Owles, 
and other crearures,ſee beſt in the night to runne and 
catch their prey,which they diſcerne moſt pertectly; 
they cannot ſce by intromiſſion or receiving inward 
the forme of their prey, be ir Mouſe, Hare, or what- 


ſocver,becaule light ( by meanes of which onely the 
I 2 object 


PI 
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object is received into the eye)is wanting, Zrgo,thelr 
eyes ſend forth the beames, and Ariſtotles opinion 1s 
utterly falſe. 

To the firſt argument I anſwer out of Plato, as al-- 
ſo out of Ariſtotle, that to the affeRing of the ſight; 
there muſt be anedium iliuſtratum, a clecre medium, 
that is, ſucha diſtance that there may be light en- 
ough betweene the cye and the obiect, which there 
isnor, if you lay your eyecloſe to the ſame. 

To the ſecond I anſwer, that ſpecies or formes be 
not contrary , for were that granted , the medium 
ſhould have in it infinice contrarieties from every 
part of theayre compaſling it abour, and continual- 
ly multiplying the formes of things, 

To the third, the ſence of ſeeing is ſo farre forth 
weakenedand made faint, as the eye, the Organe or 
Inſtrament thereof becommeth unable to endure be- 
holding,for the power of the fight ſuffereth nor, nor 
groweth old , as wereanold mans eyes young, his 
{ight would not faile him. 

To the fourth argument I anſwer, that: diſtance 
being nor perceived by the eye, but by the common 
ſence, the point of the Pyramzs is not leſſer to mine 
eye, by remooving or gaing backe, but alwayes one 
and the ſclte ſame. . 

To the fift, it is not the ſight of the woman that 
infecerh the glafſe , bur certaine groſle and putreta- 
&ed vapors, thar ifſue from the eyes, as wee ſee in 
thoſe that doe /aborare opthalmia. 

To the fixr,of the Baſiliske,I anſwer the moſt have 
held it fabulous, yet ſuppoſe it to be true, the beft 
Authors have written that infetion proceedeth 
from his breath not his eyes. 
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To the ſeventh and laſt, it is replyed, that Cats, 
and Wolves, retaine a certaine naturall light in Ner- 
vo optics, which ſerveth them as a Meajum to dif. 
. cerne plainly any thing by night. 

To conclude to thele and all other obicions for 
emiſſion of the ſight, inbricte I anſwer with this dr- 
lemma unan{werable. 

If any thing be ſent out from the eye it is cither 
corporall or incorporall, if corporall, it hath otuz 
localem, or mooving in place and time, which moti- 
on ſcemethto be {wifter then the motion of the hea- 
ven, for theeye in-a minute can diſcerne from one 
part of the heavento the other , which were repug- 
nant to truth and all Philoſophic. Say it werelight 
and no corporall ſubſtance, ir followed, though that 
a ſenſitive part of the ſoule went forth with the ſame, 
and thar an accident ſhould become the ſubjet of 
the ſoule, nothing can be granted more abſurd, If 
incorporall, as Metaphylicall, ircannot moove the 
ſence: Now it remainech , that according. to C7. 
fetle and the truth, we decidethis controverſie con- 
cerning the fight, wherein ſo many tamous Philoſo- 
phers have beene blind. 


How ſight is cauſed according to Ariſtotle. 


Ariſtotle ſaith , that the motion which paſlcth or 
commeth berweene the eyc,and the obicct, whether 
it be the light orayre, is the ethcient cauſe of fight, 
his words be, 5 48 irs uimorc i5h © evvtions, T6 pare. | 

To.cxplaine. his meaning betrer , there concur- 
reth-to fizht a double motion: one from the obic& 
into the medium, the other from the wedinm(ayre or 
light) to the cye, ſorhat I ay lay theeye _ 

| 3 the 
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the forme of the object ar a ſecond hand, as it were 
from the medium,being conveyed as it were halfethe 
way by a former motion. For Ariſtotle in his ſecond 
de anima, ſtrongly proveth againſt D emocritins «dmnyian 
101 pati ab objecto ſed a medio. So that iight is cauſed 

by receiving the colour or object into the cye by a 

ſecond motion againſt Plato, Empedocles, the Stoicks, 

and all other that have held the contrary. 

Of the Eye,the Organ or Inſtrument of ſight. 

Some and amongſt thoſe before-named, Empedo- 

cles, have ſuppoſed the eyeto have beene fieric: 4r7- 
fotleas I remember alledgeth one of his arguments, 
which was this, the Eye being ruled or having re- 
ceived a blow ſeemeth as it were to ſparkle with 
fire: the reſt are of like force, whom after hee hath 
confuted with two.good reaſons, the one is, that if 
the eye were ficrie, it ſhould ſee it ſelte ; the ſecond, 
it ſhould ſee clearely in the darke, as a candle ina lan- 
thorne, he determines the queſtion,and affirmes it to 
be of a watery ſubſtance. The Phyfitions alſo cold, 
and of the nature of the braine. 
T he parts and wonder full compoſution 
of the Eye. 

The Eye being the moſt excellent Organ of the 
nobleſt ſence,and the tendreſt part of the body,is by 
natureas it were a pearle ſhut up within a foure-fold 
casket, that it might the better be preſerved from in- 
Jury as the moſt precious Iewell and ſole treaſure of 
thebody, for it is defended with foure coates or 
Skinnes, the firſt whereof is called immymie, which is 
44nata, or cloſe bred : by this, the eye is faſtened and 
joyned : the ſecond is called wexmitve Or cornea , as it 
were of horne, compaſling the eye round, it is tranſ- 

| parent : 
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- parent: this defendeth the humour and water of the 


eye, and is placed about the ball, left the ontward 
light meeting with the Cryſtaline humour ſhould 
_ dazell and offend the fight, and to keepe this hu- 
mour from drying Twzica uv4,0r iy compaſleth it 
about, this againe doth compaſle another coarte like 
2 Cob-web of blacke colour called «payrevie of A- 
r#achne, under which lies a moiſture like molten 
elaſſe, which they call awar.and it is thicke, within 
this remaineth a little pearle(as in the center unmoo- 
ved) molt hard, reſembling yce or Criſtall, whereon 
it is called zw5w«wve, it is round, but more flat towards 


the ball of the Eye, thatit might give the watry hu-, 


mour a better luſtre, and defendit from injury. The 
ball of the Eye is fat: and thicke , neither hach thar 
fat of it ſelfe any heare in it, but warmeth by the 
force of heate ir receiverh from the muſcles thar 
ſerve the Eye, who alſo arecovered with fatneſſe, 


hence the Eye never freezeth, Thus much of the Why theEye 7+. 
neyer freezerfi, 


ſence of ſceing, and of the Eye, 


—_ 
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: Cnay. XIX. 
Colour what it s, of the objec? of the ſight ,and 
the diviſion thereof. 


Olour according to Scaliger is a qualitie 
We compounded of the elements and the 
& ZR light, ſo farre forth as its the light. 


aitus corporis terminati; others a bare 
ſuperficies. Ariſtotle called it corports extremitatem,the 


extremitie or outmoſt ofa body. The obicct of the 
fight 


Wa AC CAverrors and Avenpace, ſaid it was © 
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ſight is any thing whatſoever may be viſible, Plats 
divideth viſtblethings into thrce heads, which 
Equall. 
we) Greater. 
CLeſle. | 

Equall are all tranſparent things , which let the 
{ight thorow, and are not properly ſaid to be ſeeneas 
theayre, water,yce, cryſtall, and the like, 

Greater, which he calleth 4pm which ſpread or 
ſcatter the ſight by that meanes, hurting the ſame as 
all white things. 

Theleſſe mpmz, which gather the fight together, 
and which are improper , or rather no obiects at all, 
as all blackneſle. 

Whether all colours be compounded of” white 
and blacke or a0. 

Theophraſt#s hath long ſince laboured to proove 
blacke to be no colour art all, his reaſon is, becauſe 
that colour is proper to none of the elements, for 
faith he, water, ayre and earth are white, and the fire 
is yellow , bur rather would fetch it from white and 
yellow, whereto Scaliger leaving Ariſtotle, perhaps 
for fingularitie ſake, ſeemerh ro give conſent, who 
ſers downe foure primary or firſt colours,viz. 


White in the dry body yas the earth. 
Greene in thicke and moyſt@ as the water. 
Blew in the thin and moylt( as the ayre. 
Yellow in the hot as the fire. 


Yetnot without reaſon, for Ari/totle affirmed that 
blacke was the privation of white, as darknefle of 
lght,to that whom Scaliger replycs nothing,can be 
made of privation and habit, but we will leave their 
argu- 
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arguments, and procecd to the ſpecies and ſeverall 
kinds of colours, ſhewing by their Erymologies, 


their feverall nature, and attcr declare the manner of 


their mixture and compoſition, 


bo 


'Cnayr. XX. 


of the choice of your grinding ſtone, Mullar, Pencels, 
making your Gummes, Gilaing, Oc. 


Aving hitherto as plainely as I could, 
UM lob given you thoſe direftions I have 
JT |S thought moſt neceſlary for drawing 
2.9 withthe pen: I will ſhew you next the 
right mingling and ordering of your 


colours, that after you can draw indifferent well 
(for before I would not have you know what -co- 
lours meaneth) you may with more delight appa- 
rel] your worke with thelively and naturall beauty : 
and firſt of the choice of your grinding ſtone and 
penculs. 


T like beſt the porphyry, white or greene Marble, The choice of 
with a mallar orupper ſtone of the ſame, cut very y 
even without flawes or holes : you may buy them 1n j,, 


London, of thoſe that make toombes, they will laſt 
you yourlifetime, wearing very little or nothing : 
{omeuſe glafſe, bur many times they gather up their 
colours on the ground : other ſlates, but they with 
wearing (though never ſo hardat the firſt) will kill 
all colours: you may alſo make you a mullar of a 
flar pibble, by grinding it ſmoorh at a grindſtone, 
if you doe it handſomely, it is as g00d as the beſt : 


your great muſcle ſhelles commonly called horſe 
K muſcles 


our grinding 
one and mul- 


Fad 


- 

— 
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muſcles are the beſt for keeping colours, you may 
gather them in Iuly about Rivers ſides, thenext to 
theſe are the ſmall muſcle ſhelles waſht and kept ve- 
ry cleane. 

Chuſe your pencels by their faſtneſle in the quils, 
and their ſharpe points, after you have drawne and 
whetted them in your mouth; you ſhall buy them 
one after another for cight or tenne pence a dozenat 
the Apothecaries. 


— 


Fu. X XI 


Of the ſeverall Gummes that are uſed in grinding of 
water colours. 


Cumme Arabicke, 


PrAE fir and principall is Gumme A- 

PD rabicke, chooſe it by the whiteneſle, 
* P2 clecreneſle, and the brittleneſle of it be- 

SS >2 ing broken betweene your teerh: for 
then 1t 15 good, take itand lay it in very faire water, 
untill it bEquite reſolved, and with it grinde your 
colours: you may make itthinne or thicke, as all 0- 
ther Gummes, at your pleaſure, by adding and ta- 
king away the water you putto it. 

2. Gumme Hedera, or of the Tuy. 

There is another very excellent Gumme that pro- 
ceedeth from the Iny , which you ſhall ger in this 
manner : find our firſt an Oke, or houſe that hath a 
great branch of Tuy climing up by it, and with an 
axe cut it a ſunder in the midſt, and then with your 
axc head bruiſe both ends. and let it ſtand a moneth 
or 
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or thereabouts, at what time you ſhall take from it 
a pure and fine Gummie, likean Oyle, which ifſueth 
out of the ends : take it off handſomely with a knife 
. or ſpoone, and keepe it ina viall ; ir is good to putt 
into your gold fize and other colours forthree re- 
ſpecs. Firſt, it allaies the ſmell of the fize. Second- 
Iy, it taketh away the bubbles thar ariſe upon your 
gold ſize, and other colours. Laſtly, it taketh away 
the clammineſle, and fatneſſe from your other co- 
Jours : there is moreover great ule of it in the con- 
feftion of pomander. 
3. Gummelake. 

Gamme lake is made with the glaire of egs, ſtrat- 
ned often and very ſhort, about March or Apill : to 
which about the quantity of a pinte you mult pur 
two ſpoonefull of honey, and as much of G«nma 
Hedere as a ha(cll nur, and foure good ſpoonefuls of 
theſtrongeſt woort you can come by : then ſtraine 
them againe with a ſponge, or peece of wooll, fo 
fine as you can, and ſo long, till that you ſee them 
runne like a fine and cleare oyle, keepe it then in a 
cleane glaſle, it will grow hard, but you may reſolve 
it againe with a little cleare water, as you doe 
Guimme Arabicke : it 15 moreover an excellent ver- 
nith tor any picture. 

4. Gumme Armoniacke. 

Take Gumme Armoniacke,and grinde it with the 
juyce of Garlicke ſo fine as may be, to which pur 
two or three drops of weake Gumme Arabicke wa- 
ter, and temper it fo, that ir be not roo thicke, bur 
that it may runne well out of your penne, and write 
cherewith what you will, and let it dry, and when 
you meane to gild uponit,cut your gold or filverac- 

K 2 cording 
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cording tothe bigneſſe of rhe,fize you have laid ; and 
then ſet it with a peece of woollin this manner : firſt 
breath upon the fize, and then lay on your- gold up- 
on it gently taken up, which preſſe downe hard with - 
your peece of wooll, and then let it well dry, being 
dried, with a fine linnen cloath ſtrike off finely the 
looſe gold: then ſhall you find all that you drew ve- 
ry fairegold, and cleane as you have drawne it, 
though it were as ſmall as any heire: it is called gold 
Armoniack,and is taken many times for liquid gold. 


OY Ss $ Sq 


of Gilding or the ordering of gold and ſilver in water 
colonrs. 


Ou may gild onely with Gumme water, 
Z as I will ſhew you : make your water 
-& 2oodand ſtiffe, and lay it onwith your 
p4 pencell, where you would gild; rhen 
takea Cuſhion that hath ſmooth Lea- 
ther, and turne the bottome upward, upon that cur 
your gold witha fharpe knife , in what quantity you 
will, and to take it up, draw the edge of your knife 
finely upon your tongue that it may be onely wet : 
with which doe but touch the very edge of your 
gold, it will comeup, and you may lay itas you 
liſt: but before you lay it on, let. your Gumme be 
almoſt dry, otherwiſe it will drowne your gold: 
and being laid, prefle it downe hard with the skut 
of an haire, afterward burniſh ic with, a.dogges 
tooth. 
I call burniſht gold, that manner of gildig which 
| wee 
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wee ordinarily: ſee im; old'. Parchment and Maſſe- 
bookes ( done by Monks and Prieſts who were ve- 
ry expert herein, as al{o in laying of colours, that in 
. bookes of an hundred or two hundred yeeres old, 
you may ſee the colours as beautifull and as freſh as 
if they were done but yeſterday.)A very faire Manu- 
{cript of this kinde Sir Robert Cotton my Worſhip- 
full friend had of mee, which was King Edward the 
fourths, compiled by Anthony Earle Rivers, and as 
Maſter Cambdentold mee, it was the firſt booke that 
ever was Printed in England - it lyeth commonly 
.cmboſled that you may feele. it , by reafon of the 
thickeneſle of the ground or ſize, which ſize is made 
in this manner... 

Take three parts of Bole Armoniacke, and foure of 
fine chalke,grinde them togerher as ſmall as you can 
with cleane water , three or foure times, and every 
time let it dry,and ſce it be cleane without gravell or 
dirt, and then let it be throughly dry, then take the 
elaire of eggesand ſtraineir as ſhort as water ; grinde 
then your bole, and chalke therewith, and in the 
grinding put to a little gumme Hedere, anda little 
care waxe, to thequantirie of a fitch, and five or ſixe 
ſhives of Saffron, which grinde togetheras ſmall as 
you can poſſible, and then pur it into an Oxe horne, 
and covered cloſe,let it rot in hote Horſe dung, or.in 
theearth, for the ſpace of five or ſ{ixe weekes, then 
take itup and lay itinthe ayre, (for it will havean 
ill avour) and uſe itar your pleaſure. 


To ſet gold or ſulver. 


Take a peece of your Gumme, and reſolve it into 
K 3 altiffe 
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a ſtiffe water, then grinde a ſhive of Saffron there- 
with,and-you ſhall have a faire gold: when you have 
ſer it,and you fee that it is thorowly dry,rub or bur- 

niſh it with a Dogs tooth. | 


To make liquid gold or ſilver. 


Take five or fixe leaves of gold or filver, and lay 
it upon a cleane Porphiry, marble ſtone, or pane of 
glaſſe, and grinde it with ſtrong water of gumme 
Lake, and a prettie quantitie of great falt,as tmall as 
you can, and then pur it intoa cleane veflell, or viall 
that is well glazed: and put thereto as much faire 
water as will fill the glaſle or veſſel], rotheend it 
may diflolve the ſtiffe water you ground withit, and 
that the gold may have roome to goe to the bot- 
tome, let it ſtand fo three'or foure houres , then 
powre out that water,and put in more, untill you ſte 
the gold cleane waſhed : after that rake cleane water, 
which pur thereto with a little Sa/ _Armonzacke and 
great ſalt, ſo ler it ſtand three or toure daies in ſome 
cloſe place : then muſt you diſtill it in this manner, 
take a peece of Glovers Leather, that is very thin, 
and picke away the skinny fide, and put your gold 
therein binding it cloſe, then hanging it up, the Sal 
Armoniacke will fret away, and the gold remaine be- 
hind, which take, and when you will uſe it have a 
littleglaire water in a ſhell by you,whereindip your 


penſill,caking up no more gold then you ſhall uſe. 


Cuay. 
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The Etymolozie and true mixture of colours. 


of Blacke. 


= S J 2 Lacke is ſo called from the Saxon word 
£3) 1D) F 


" Pet black, in French Noir, in Italian Neyo, 
LS 2 in Spaniſh Negro, from the Larine Nz- 
6 £28 ger, and from the Greeke , nu, which 
fignifieth Dead, becauſe all dead and corrupted 
things are properly of this colour , the reaſon why 
they are ſo, Ariſtotle plainly ſheweth where he ſaith: 
23.5 widay agFua ovaanenudiT moe ShragToce Tie ahunm prac, WIICH IS, 
blacknetſe doth accompany the elements, confoun- 
ded or commixed one with another, as for example, 
of ayre and water mixed together, and conſumed 
with fire is made a blacke colour, as we may ſee in 
Charcoales, Oyle, Pitch, Linkes, and ſuch like fattie 
ſubſtances , the ſmoke whereof is moſt blacke, as 
alſo in Stones and Timber, that have laine long un- 
der water, which when the water is dryed up, they 
lycopen to the Sunne and ayre,and become preſent- 
ly of the ſame colour : theſe be rhe blacks which 
ou moſt commonly uſe in paiating, 'this colour is 
ſimple of it ſelfe. | | 
' Harts Horne burned. 

Ordinary Lampe blacke. 

Date ſtones burned. 

Ivory -burned. | 

Manchet or white bread burned, 


Theblacke of Walnut ſhels. 
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The making of ordinary Lamp blacke. 

Take a torch or linke , and-nold'it under the bot- 
rome of a latren baſen, and as it groweth to be furd 
and blacke within, ſtrike it with a feather into ſome 
ſhell or other, and grinde it with gumme water. 

| of White. 

| This word white in Engliſh commeth from the 
low Dutch word w, in high Dutch Weif, which'is 
derived from Waſſer, that 1s, water which by nature. 
is white, yea thickned or condenſate, moſt white, as 
it appeareth by haile and ſnow which are compoun- 
ded of water hardnedby the coldneffe of the ayre:in 
Tralian it is.called Bianco, in French Blanc, if we may 
beleeve Scalzger, from the Greeke #«i, which as hee 
takes it, {ignifics faint or weake : wherein happily he 
agreeth with Theophraſtus who affirmeth ewniacan- 
ida eſſe imbecilliora , that all white things are faint 
and weake, hence I beleeve it is called in Latine Cax- 
didus , from the Greeke x#b». i. confundo , becauſe 
whiteneſſe confoundeth or dazeleth the fight as wee 
finde when we ride forth in a ſnow in Winter, Ir is 
called alſo a/bxs of that old Greeke word «w«the 
ſame, hence had the Alpes their Erymon, becauſe of 
their-continuall whitenefle with ſnow. The Greci- 
ans call this colour wr of iow, video, that is, to ſee, 
becauſe whiteneſle is the moſt proper object of our 
fight according to Ariſtotle ſaying, Muwrir ic n' haxgmate 
Ge, that is, whiteneſle, is the object of ſight: white- 
neſle proceedeth from the water, ayre, and earth, 
which by nature is alſo white, as we proove by aſhes 
of all carthly matter burnt, though to our fight ir 
feemeth blacke, browniſh, and of other colours, by 
reaſon of the intinture and commixture of o:her 
elements 
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elements with the ſame: the principall whites in 
painting and limming are theſe. vt. 

Ceruſe. 

White Lead. 

Spaniſh White. 


of whites and their tempering Venice Ceruſe. 


Your principall white is Ceruſe, called in Latine 
Ceruſſa, by thE[talian Biacea, Yitruvins teacheth the 
making of ir, which is inthis manner. The Rhodians 
(faich he)uſe to take the paring of vines, or any other 
chips,and lay them in the bottoms of pipes or hog(- 
heads,uponwhich they powre great ſtore of vinegar, 
and then lay above many ſheets of Lead, and fo ftill 
one above another by rankes till the hogſheads are 
full, then ſtop they up againe the hogſheads cloſe, 
that noayre may enter: which againe aftera certaine 
time being opened,they finde betweene the Leadand 
chips great ſtore of Ceruſe : it hath beene much uſed 
(as it is alſo now adaies) by women in painting their 
faces, whom Martial in his merry vaine ſcofteth, ſay- 
ing,Ceruſſata timet Sabella ſolem, Actin ſaith,it being 
throughly burnt, rurneth into afaire red, which he 
calleth Syricum,grinde it withthe glaire of egs, that 
hath lien rotting a moneth or two under theground, 
and it will make a moſt perfect white. 


White Lead. 


White Lead is in a manner the ſame that Ceruſe 
is, ſave that the Ceruſe is refined and made.more 
pure, you ſhall grinde it with a weake water of 
Gumme Lake, and ler it ſtand three or foure dayes, 


Roſet and Vermelion maketh it a faire Carnation. 
| L Spaniſh 


AA 
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Speniſh White. ' 
There is another white called Spaniſh white, 
which you may make your ſelfe in this manner, take 


fine chalke and grind ir, with thethird part of Alome 


in faire water, till it be thicke hke pap, then roule it 
up into balles, letting it lye till it be dry , when it 1s 
dry, pytir into the fire, and let it remaine rill it be 
red hote like a burning coale, and then take it our, 
and let.it coole: it-is the beſt white &fiall others ro 
lace or garniſh, being ground with a weake gumme 
Watcr. ooake 
© Of Yellow: 


Yellow is ſo called from the Italian. word Gialls, 


which {ignificth the ſame;G/als hath his Etymology 
from Geel the high Dutch , which fignifieth /ucere, 
to ſhine, and alſo hence commeth Ge/r, andour Eng- 


liſh word Gold, in French Tauine, inSpanith Taldc, or 


Amarillo,in Latine Flaws, luteus,of Intum,in Greeke 
te, which is Homers Epithite for Menalams, where 
he calles him #av Monec, and Szlic6s imitating him, at- 
tributesthe ſame-ro the HolHander whom he calles 
Flavicamus Bataves, by reaſon of his yellow locks: 
it is called t=>c ab 4>«,a lower,as if he ſhould ſay ww 
Se, a beautifull head of haire, which in times paſt 
was accounted the bright yellow, which Herod/an ſo 
commendeth in the Emperour Commodas, and the 
Romanes ſuppoſed inthe ſame aliquid numins ineſſe: 


And itſeemes Aeneas his haire in Yirgil, which his 


mother Yerzs beſtowed upon him for a more maje- 
ſticall beautie to have beene of the ſame colour. or it 
May be calledfovedpaniteni. haire worthy the kem- 
bing, but Idare not be too bufic in Erymologics, 
leaſt catching at the ſhadow I leave the ſubſtance, 


ycllow 
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yellow hath his primary beginning from the Ele- 
ment of fire, or Sun-beames, Ar:/totles reaſon is, be- 
cauſe all liquid things concocted by heate become 
yellowas Lye, Worr, Nine, ripe Fruit, Brimſtone, 

&c. ſo that blacke, white, and yellow according to 
Ariſtotle are the foure; primary or principall colours 
as immediately proceeding from the elements, and 
from thoſe all other colours have their beginning. 
Your principall yellow bethelſe. 


Orpiment. Pinke Yellow, 

Maſticot. Oker de Luce. 

Saffron. V mbex. 
Orpiment, 


Orpiment called in Latine Arſenicum, or Anuripig- 
mentum, (becauſe being broken, it reſembleth Gold 
for ſhining and colour ) is beſt ground with a ſtiffe 
waterof Gumme Lake, and with nothing elfe : be-. 
cauſe it is thebeſt colour of it ſelfe, it will lie u 
no greene: forall greenes, white lead, red lead, and 
Ceruſe ſtaine it : wherefore you niuſt deepen your 
colours ſo, that the Orpiment may be the higheſt, in 
which manner it may agree with all colours : 'it'is 
ſaid that Cains a certaine covetous Prince cauſed 
oreat ſtore of it to be burned, and tried for gold, of 
which he found ſome, and that very good ; but ſ6 
{mall aquantirie, rhat it would nor quite the coſt in 
refining. 


AMafticot or Generatl. 

Grinde your Maſticot with a ſmall quantitie 'of 
Saffron in Gumme water , and never make itlightet 
then it is; it will endure and lie upon all colours and 
metrals. ID. 2006 
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Pinke yellow. 

You muſt grinde your Pirke, if you wilt have it 
fad coloured, with Saffron; if light, with Ceruſe: 
temper it-with weake gumivic water,and ſo uſe it. 

| Oker de Luke, 

- The fine Oker de Luke,or Luce,and grinde it with 
a. pure Brafill water: it maketh a paſling haire co- 
lour, and is.a naturall ſhadow for gold. 

Ymber, 

Vmber isa more ſad colour, you may grinde it 
with Gumme water or Gumme lake : and lighten ir 
at your pleaſure with alittle Ceruſe, anda ſhive of 
Saffron. | 

Of Greene. 

- Our Engliſh word Greene is fetcht fromthe high 
Dutch Gre», in the Belgick Groey, in French it is cal- 
led Colewr verde, inlItalian and Spaniſh Yerde, from 
the Latine Yririds, and that from wires, quia viribus 
maxime pollent in virente tate vigentia, in Greeke 
wag a xm, that is, graſle or the greene herbe, which 
is of this colour : why the carth haththis colour a- 
bove others Ariftorle ſheweth, which is by reaſon of 
the much and otten falling of raine,and ſerling upon 
the ſame, for faich he, all water or moiſture that ſtan- 
deth long, and receiveth the beames of the Sunne.at 
the firſt groweth greeniſh , afterward more blacke, 
after that rocefumngns it were another greene, they 
become of a grafle colour, for all moiſture dryed:up 
of it ſelfe becommeth blacke,as we ſee in old welles 
and ciſternes, and if any thing hath lien long under 
water, and afterwards lying dry , may receive the 
heate of the Sunne (the moiſture becing exhaled 
and drawne away ) it becommeth greene, m__ 
| that 
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that yellow proceeding from the Sun beames mixed 
with blacke,doe turne into a greenez for where the 
moiſture doth not participate with the beames of 
- the Sunne, there remaines whiteneſſe, as we ſec in 
moſt roots and italkes of. herbes, which grow neere 
or within the earth, now when the moiſture hath 
ſpent it ſelfe farre in the ſtalke, leafe, and flower, 
that it cannor.overcome the heate of the ayre and 
Sunne, it changeth and giveth place to yelloyy, 
which hear afterward being well concocted turneth 
into ſeverall colours as wee ſee in flowers, mellow 
Apples, Pcares, Plums ,and the like : the greene we 
commonly uſe arc theſe : 
Greene Bice. Verditure., 
 Fert-greece. Sapgreene. 
Of the blew and yellow, proccedeth thegreene. 
: | Greene Buce. 

Take greene Bice, and order it as you doe your 
blew Bice, and in the ſelfe ſame manner : when it is 
moiſt and not through dry, you may Diaper upon it 
with the water of deepe greene. 

| Vert- greece, 

Vert-greece is nothing elſe butthe ruſt.of Braſle, 
which in time being conſumed and eaten with Tal- 
low,turneth into greene, as you may fſce many times 
upon foule Candleſtickes that have nor beene often 
madecleane,.; wherefore it hath the name in Latine 
Aerugo,ina French Yert de grz, or the hoary greene:to 
temper it as you ought , you muſt grindeit with the 
juyce of Rue,and a little weake Gum water, and you 
thall have the pureſt greenethar is, if you will diaper 
with it, grinde it with the Lie of Rue , (that is, the 
water wherein you have ſod your Rue or herbgrace) 
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and you ſhall have an hoary greene: you ſhall diaper 
or damaskeupon your Vert-greece greene, with the 
water of Sapgreene. | 


Ferditure. 


Take your verditure, and grinde it with a weake 
Gumme Arabicke water, it is the fainteſt and paleſt 
greene'that is, bur iris good to velvet upon blacke in 


any manner of drapery. 


Sap greene, 


Take Sap greene, and lay it in ſharpe vineger all 
night, putinto ita little Alometo raiſe his colour, 
and you ſhall havea good greene to diaper upon all 
other greenes. ; 


of Blew. | 


Blew hath his Erymon from the hye Dutch, 3/9w, 
from whence he calleth Himmel-blaw,that which we 


call skye colour or heavens-blew, in Spaniſh it is 


called Blas or Azul, in Italian Azwrro,in French C1- 
zur of Lazar an Arabian word,which is the name of 


aſtone, whereof it is made, called in Grecke ane, 


from whence it is called «ve, and in Latine Cyaners 
a ſtone, as Dzoſcorides ſaith, or ſandy matter found 
in minerals inthe earth , of a moſt pure and perfe&t 
blew, whether itbe our bice or no, I knownot for a 
certaine, but I remember Homer calleth a table, 
whoſe feete were painted with bice wawmygexents, but 
howſoever I will not ſtrive, fince I am perſwaded 
many of thoſe colours, which were in uſe with thoſe 
excellent Grecian painters inold time are vtterly un- 
knowneto vs. 

The 
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The principall blewes with us in uſeare, 


Blew Bice, * TInde Baudias, 

Smalt. Florey blew, 

Litmouſe blew. Korck or orchatl, 
Blew Bice. 


Take fine Bice and grinde it upon acleane ſtone, 
firſt with cleane water as ſmall as.you can, then pur 
it into an horne and waſlyit on this manner: put un- 
to it as much faire wateras will fill up your horne, 
and ſtirre it well, then let it ſtand the ſpace of an 
houre,and all the Bice (hall fall tro the bottome, and 
the corruption will fleete above the water, then 
powre away the corrupt water, and put in more 
cleane water, and ſo uſe it foure or five times, at the 
laſt powre away all the water, and put in cleane wa- 
ter of Gumme Arabicke not too ſtiffe, but ſome. 
whar weake, that the Bice may fall to the bottome, 
then powre away the Gumme water cleane from the 
Bice ; and put to another cleane water, and ſo waſh 
irup, and if you would have it riſe of the ſame co.. 
lourir is of, when it is dry , temper it witha weake 
Gumme watcr, whichalſo will cauſeirro riſe and 
ſwell in the drying, it a moſt perfetblew,and of the 
ſame colour it is being wet, temper it with a ſtiffe 
water of Gumme Lake, if you would have it light, 
orinde it witha little Ceruſe , or the muting of an 
Hawke that is white,if you will have ita moſt deepe 
blew, put thereto the water of Litmole. . 


Litmoſe blew. 


Take fine Litmoſe,and grinde it with Ceruſe, and 
if you put to overmuch Litmole, it maketh a deepe- 


blew : if overmuch Ceruſe and lefſe Litmoſe, it ma- 
keth 


u 
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ketha light blew: you muſt grinde it with weake 
water of gumme Arabick. 6 ut: 
Indebaudias. | | 

Take Indebaudias and grinde it with the water of 
Lirmoſc,it you will have it deepe,but if light, grinde ' 
it with fine Ceruſe, and with a weake water of gum 
Arabick, you ſhall alſo grinde your Engliſh 1zde- 
bandias, atter the ſame manner, which 1s not fully ſo 
good a colour. as your Indebaudias is: you mult 
Diaper light and deepe upon it, with a good Litmoſe 
WALCT, 8 

| Florey Blew. 

Take Florey Blew, and grinde it withalittle fine 

Roſet, and it will make a deepe Violet, and by put- 


ting inaquantitie of Ceruſeir will make a light Vio- 


let: with two parts of Ceruſc, and one of red Lead, 
it maketh a pertect Crane colour. 
Korke or Orchall. 

Take fine Orchall and grinde it with unſlekt lime 
and urine, it maketha pure Violet: by putting to 
more or lefle lime, you may make your Violet light 
or deepeas you will. | 


To make ablew water to diaper upon all other blewes. 


Take fine Lirmoſe and cur it in peeces, when you 
have done, lay it in weake water of Gumme Lake, 
and let it lie 24. houres therein, and you ſhall have a 
water of a moſt perfet Azure, with which water 
you may Diaper and Dammaske upon all other 
blewes, and ſanguines to make them ſhew more faire 
and beautifull: if itbeginto dry in your ſhell, moy- 
{ten it witha little more water,and ic will be as good 
as at the firſt, 
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" Of Red. _ | 

Red, from the ola Saxon Rad, ' as thetowneof 
Hertford,as my worthipfull friend Maſter Camderin 
his Britannia noteth, firſt was called by the Saxons 
Herudford,as muchas to ſay, the Rud ford, or the red 
ford or water,the like of many other-places in Exg- 
land, in high Dutchit is: called Ref ,*{t low Dutch 
Root,withour doubt from the Greeke #w4q, which is 
the ſame, in French Rowee, in Italian Rwbro, from the 
Latine Rubey ,oaps viuwjair 4 corticibus vel granis mals 
nici, from the rinds or feeds '(as Scaliger ſaith) of a 
Pomegranate, which are of this colour. In Spaniſh 
it is called Yermeio, of cMinum Wwhich is Ver- 
mulion. 

The ſorts of Red are theſe. 


Vermilion. Roſet. 

Synaper lake. Turnſo:le. | 

Synaper tops. Browne of Spaine. 

Red Lead. Bole Armoniack. 
Of Vermilion, 


Your faireſt and moſt principall Red is Vermilt- 
on, called in Latine Minium,itisa poyſon,and found 
where great ſtore of quickfilveris : you muſt grinde 
it with the glaire of anegge, and in thegrinding put 
toa little clarified hony, and make his colour bright 
and perfect. 

Sinaper Lake. 

Sinaper (inLatine called Cimnabars,) it hath the 
name Lake of Lacca,a red Berry,whereof it is made 
growing in China and thoſe places in the Eaſt In- 
dies,as Maſter Gerrard ſhewed me out of his herball, 
maketh a deepe and beautifull red, or rather purple, 
almoſt like unto a red Roſe: the beſt was wont to 
M be 
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be made, as Dzoſcorides ſaith, in Libia of brimſtone 


and quickſilver burnt a long time to a {mal quantity: 


and not of the bloud of the Elephant and Dragon, 
as Pliny ſuppoſed: you ſhall grind it with Gumme 
Lake,and Turneſoile water;if yo will have it lighr, 
put toa little Cerule,and it will make a bright crim. 
ſon, if: to-diaper, put to onely-Turnſoile water. 

| $inaptr Tops. 

Grinde your Tops after theſame manner you doe 
your.lake, they are both of one rature.. 

7 4:5 M12, ALONG. | 

Red: Lead, in Latine is called Syr/cum, it was 
wont to bee made of Ceruſe burnt: which grinde 
with a quantity of Saffron, and ſtiffe Gumme lake : 
for your Saffron will make it orient, and of a Mari- 
gold colour. 

Turneſoile. 

Turneſoile is made of old linnen rags died, you 
ſhall uſe it after this manner : lay it ina ſaucer of vi- 
neger, and ct it overa chafing dith of coales,and ler 
it boyle, then rake it off, and wring it into a ſhell,and 
put unto it a licrtle Gumme Arabick, letting it ſtand 
three or foure houres, till it be diſſolved : itis good 
to ſhadow carnations, and all yellowes. 


Roſes | 
You ſhall grinde your Roſet with Brafill water, 
and it will make you deepeanda faire purple,if you 
put Ceruſe to it, it maketh a lighter, if you grinde it 
with Litmoſe, irmaketh a faire Violet. 

Browne of Spaine. 

Grind your Browne of Spaine with Brafill water, 
and if you mingle it with Ceruſe, it makethan horſe 
fleſh colour, ! 
Bote 
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| Bole CArmoniacke. | 
Bole Armoniackeis but a faint colour, the chiefeſt 
uſe of ir, is,.45 I have ſaid, in making a ſize for bur- 
_ niſhr gold. - K 
. % 


Cnay. XXIV. 
Of compoſed coloues, Scarlet colour. 


FIN French colenr d'eſcarlite. Italice, coloy 
Ne” Scarlatino 0 porpoſino, Hiſp. color de gra- 
bs 114. Belgice Kermeſin of Scharlacken root.  « 
Sf 7entonice Roſinfarb, Carmaſinfarb, Latin? 
Coccineus color. Gree. ziman Of razr, the 
ſeed of Kernell of a Pomgranate , with whichin 
times paſt they did uſe todye this colour: CAri/ts- 
phanes ſaith, «aizy py for to pike out the graines of 
Kernels of a Pomegranate. The Arabians call this 7 
colour Chermeb, from whence'commeth our Crim- 
ſon, as Scaliger ſaith, two parts of Vermelion, and 
one of lake makea perfect Scarlet. 
A bright Murrey, 
In Latine Inrrhinus color, Grdc. win, is a WON- 
derfull beautifull colour, compoſed of purple and 
white, reſembling the colour of a precious ſtone 
of that name, which beſides the faire colour yeelderh 
a marvellous odoriferous and ſweet ſmell ; it is 
found in the Eaſterne parts of the world, the beſt a- 
| mong the Parthians, being all over ſpotted with Ro- 
/ fiecoloured. and milke white ſpots yceldiog a gloſſe 
like changeable filke of this colour : of the incredi- 
ble price of theſe ſtones Pliny writeth, Lib. 37. Mar- 
tial in like manger alſo ſeemeth to nuuber them. a- 
| M 2 \ mong 
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mong the precious things that: were brought to 
Rome where he ſaith. : 

Surrentina bibis * nec murrhinapicta nec auruns 

Poſce,dabunt calices hec tibi vina ſuos. | 

+ Some have miſtaken and thought” that colour 
which wee call- Murinus colour to bee this murrey 
which is properly the colour of a mouſe or as ſome 
will haveit an afſecolour. Ochers that colour which 
we call Morellus, the French Moreau a Mort as ſome 
would have it, but in my opinion they are much de- 
ceived. Lake Sinaſt with aquantitie of white Lead 
make a Murrey colour, one part of white Lead, and 
twoof cach of the other. 
 AGlaſfe Gray. 

The word Glaſle it {elfe commeth from the Bel- 
gickand high Dutch : Glafle from the verbe Glayſes, 
which ſignifieth amongſt them to ſhine , from the 
Greeke aw the ſame, or perhaps from glactes in the 
Latine, which Ice, whoſe colour it reſembleth, in 
Erench it is called Colewr de voir, in Italian wvitreo cg- 
tor di vetro, in high Dutch Glaſgrum, in Spaniſh Co- 
lor viarial,in Greeke 5m, from ec that is moiſt, and 
thatfrom ww, pluere, to raine, from whence alfo pro- 
ceed thoſe words in Latine, humns,udus,oc. Its an 
ayery and greeniſh white, it ſerveth to imitate at 

{ometime.the skie-glaſtes of all ſorts,tountaines and 
the like: Tomake this, mingle white Lead or Ce- 
ruſe with alittle azure. 

| A-Browne. 

Browne is called in high Dutch Braun of the Ne 
therlands Bruy#, in French Colewr brune , in Italian 
Brwyo, in Greeke immi:24 from colourof the &- 
thiopians, for 4%, is to burne, and «4a face; forſome 

have 
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have imagined that blackneſſe or ſwarthinefle in 
their faces is procured through the forcible heate 
of the Sun-beames. In Latine it is called fuſcm guaſs 
ove utra, that is, from darkening or over-ſhadowing 


| the light, onof +a, which is to burne or — 


which ſenſe I have often read it in Hippocrates - this 
colourinthe ayre is called by the learned vn izne is 
ſold as much.as t# weaus, ter937746 lucrs,and indeed itis 
raken- properly for that duskie rednefle that appea- 
reth in the morning either before the Sun-riſing, or 
after the ſame fer. 
A Bay colour, | 

In Latine it 1s called Baizes aut caſtanews color , A 
Bay or a Cheſnut colour, of all others it is moſt to 
bee commended in Horſes, it commeth from the 
Grecke Bw#r which. is a ſlip of the Date tree pulled 


off with the fruir, which is of this colour, in French - 


Bay, Baiard, in Italian Baio , in high Dutch Keften- 
braune that is Cheſnut Browne, it is alſo called of 
ſome Phentcins colour from Dates, which the Gre- 
Cians call 9:»ae;, but as I take it improperly , for co- 
lour Phenicens, is cither the colour of bright Purple, 
or of the redneſſe of a Summer morning accordin 
ro Ariſtotle:of Vermilion,Spaniſh browne,and black 
you ſhall make apertect Bay. 

| A deepe Purple. 

From the Dutch Purple, in French Purpurin, 
in Italian Porporeo, in the Spaniſh and Porcugall 
Parpureo, 1n Latine Purpurens , in Greeke exzipuc 
from.m99& a kinde of ſhelfiſh thar yeeldeth a liquor 
of this colour, wherewirh in old times they died this 
colour,itis alſo called awys,as much as to ſay, 9c ipw 
the worke of the Sea, whereupon Plats takerh aww 
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ro be of a deepe red mixed with blacke and fome 
white, and ſo itis taken alſo of Ariſtotle and Lycien, 
it is made, faith Ariffotle by the weaker beames of the 
Sunne mixed with a lictle white,and a dusky blacke, 
avhich is the reaſon that the morning and evening is 
for the moſt part of this colour. 
Aſh colour or gray. | 

In Latine color Cinerizs , in French Colenr cenarec, 
ou griſe, Italian Griſo beretins, Germane Aſchen-frab, 
Hiſpan.color de cenizas, In Greeke wexi a wore. that is 
aſhes,it is made by equally mixing white and blacke, 
white with Synaper Indico, one blacke make an Aſh 
colour. 

| A fiery or bright Purple. 

A fiery or bright Purple is called in Latine Puni- 
ces colour, in Frence Purpurnt relniſſante, Ital. Roſſo 
4; Phenice,in Greeke voinur, it is made as I ſaid before 
of blacke enlightned with the fire or beames of the 
Sunne : the words of Ariſtotle be theſe : Tip waar wy. 
rputyey Tw v8 Sor 59 Mis , xl ee Sort 4% m0 og gan MapigtÞ oy 1oyvoptper gon ir 
It ſeemeth by Y?rgi to be the ſame colour of which 
Roſes are, or very neere it, for he ſaith ,. Panicers hu- 
milis quantum ſaliunca Roſetis, and againe in his CAe- 
xeides 40 be that colour in the morning, Punicers in- 
. Jedta rotis Aurora rubebat, and the'Poet Lucretins cal- 
leth thatcolour on rhe fide of ripe crabs puniceums - 
where he ſaith, Maturacolore arbata puniceo. 

A grafsy or yellowiſh Greene. 

In high Dutch Graſſgrun , in Belgick Gerſgroen, 
Gall, ver meſſee de jaulne. Italise verde de gialls. Hiſpa- 
nice verde qui tiene pocode Rurio, in Latine praſinus,in 
Greeke epiony of exzzy Which is Leeke , whoſe co- 
lour it reſembleth, there js alſo a precious ſtone cal- 
led 
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led praſites of the ſame colour. This colour is made 
grinding Ceruſe with Pinke, or adding a little YVer- 
diture with the juyce of Rue or herbe Grace. 

| A Saff ros colour. 


Germanies —_— gerb ; Belg. Saffran-geel, wn 


Taulne, come Saffran. Ntalice croceo , color di Saffrans, - 


Hifpanice color de azafran trom the Arabian word 
Zafran,Latine Crocens color, Grace ww a xpmeor, that is, 
Saftron, the Etymon of that name is , #ap* & 7» ups 
>«2 from flourithing in thecold, for in froſt and 
ſnow the Saffron flawer, ſheweth the faireſt, and 
rhriverh beſt, the colour in waſhing is made of -Saf- 
fron it ſclfe by ſteepingir. | Te 
A Flame colour. 

In high Dutch iris called Sewert-r0 as you would 
fay in Engliſh fire red, inthe Belgicke or low Dutch 
wvier-root, glinſterich root , in French Rouge come fen,, 
xeſplendifcante,Inltalian color 4; fuoco, Hiſpan. color de 
fuego. Latine yutilus aut ignens. in Greeke wei amp, 
which is fare: it is made of Vermelion and Orpi- 
ment mixed deepe or lightat your pleaſure. 

A Violet colour. 


- In French coleur Yiolette, tal, Violato color di viola, 


Hiſp. color de violetas, Teutonice viol bratn, Latin, vio- 
laceus, a viola, which isa Vioiet ſo called of vitula,as 
ſome imagine, in Grecke peg, inwr, from w,2a Violer; 
it hath the Etymos from Jothe virgin transformed in- 
toa bullocke, who grazed as the Poets fayne upon 
no other herbes then Violets, Roſes, Ceruſe, and 
Licmoſe of <quall parts. 
A Lead colour. 

In the Belgicke Loot-verbe, Gallice coleur de plomb. 

11a. color piombho,color livide, Teutonice bley-farh. Hi- 


ſpan. 
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ſpan, color catdenno, © color de ploms, Latin? lividu 0 
lzvor, which is taken for envy, becauſe this colour is 
moſt of all aſcribed roenvious perſons, it is derived 
from ae lainutre | 
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How to prepare your tablet for a picture in ſmall. 


Ake of the faireſt and ſmotheſt paſt- 
boord you can get, which with a flecke 
| ſtone rubbe as fmooth , andas even as- 
+4 you can, that done, take the fine skin 
of an Abortive, which,you may buy in Pater noſter 
row, and other places,(it being the fineſt parchment 
that is) and with ſtarch thinne laid on, and the skin 
well ſtretched and ſmoth preſſed within ſome booke 
_ or the like, prepare your ground or'tabler, ' then ac- 
cording to the generall complexion of the face you 
are to draw, lay ona weake colour, that done, trace 
out the eyes, noſe, mouth,and eare, with lake or red 
Lead,and if the complexion be ſwarthy,adde cither 
of Sea coale, lampe blacke to deepen and ſhadow ir, 
when you have thus done, lay it by for a day, or till 
it be-well dry, then by little and little, worke it with 
a curious hand with the lively colour, till you have 
brought it to perfection : but I will lay before you 
the practiſe of arare Articlein ſtead of many, that 
you may imagine you {aw it done before you. 
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tive Skinne upon the ſame, which when 
it was through dry, ſmoothed, preſſed and prepared 
he did draw the forme of the face with lines of lake: 
then on the complexion, which he compoſed accor- 
ding to thelife of white and red Lead,adding there- 
co as occaſion ſerved, a little Lake, Vermilion, &c. 
Then he came over the face with a little red Lead 
and Lake. That done and dry he mixed for the ſha- 
dow underthe -= , eye-browes and face red Lead 
lake like a little ſoot with a {mall quantitie of Lamp 
blacke. For the haire hee laid on firſt yellow Oker 
very thin and after deepened with ſoor alittle lamp 
blacke and his owne. 

For the lips he uſed a little vermilion 'wirh lake 
for the ſhadow and the mouth ſtroke. 

| For the hands hee uſed red lead and lake, with 
which he mingled a little lamp blacke and ſoote. 

For the Drapery which hee termed Per panyeare, 
he layed on firſt lake very thin, which being dry, he 
_ deepenedit with the ſame, which alſo he obſerved in 
his blew. Although moſt commonly it is decpned 
with Indie or Turaſoile. 
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of mingling Colours for all manner of Garments 
and Drapery. 


Yellow. _ Por a Garment of yellow,take Maſtigat, deepned 
{ & with browne Oker and red Lead. 


Comer. For Crimſon,lay on your Lake very thin,and dee- 
pen with the ſame. 
Blew. For Blew, uſe Azure deepned with Indie Blew.or 


Lake heightened.-with white. 
Cloth of gold, For Cloth of Gold,take browne Oker and liquid 
; Gold water, and heighten upon the ſame with ſmall 
* _ firokes of Gold. 
Changeable For changeable ſilke, the water of Maſticor and 


filke, red Lead; for the heightning,deepen the ſame with 
'_ Sapgreene. | 
Of other ſorts, A light blew, heightned with white, and deep- 
ned with Lake. 


For a ſtraw colour, Maſticot and white heightned 
with Maſticor, and deepened with Pinke. 

Another, red Lead deepened with Lake. 

- For yellowiſh garments, thinne Pinke and deep- 
ned with pinke and greene. / 

Ancther verditure deepned with Sapgreeneand 
heighrned about the edges with gold. 

Fora Scarler, Vermilion deepned with Lake, and 
heightned with touches of Maſticor. 

For a blacke Velver, lay firſt your garment over 
with 1vory blacke, then heighten it with Cheriſtone 
blacke and a little whue. 

For a blacke Satten, uſe Cheriſtone blacke and 
white ſtcepened againe with Cheriſtone blacke,laſt- 
ly,with Ivory black as Elephants tooth burned, &Cc. 

| Another, 


Straw colour. 


Scarkt., 


Blacke Vclver, 


Blacke Satten. 
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Another, a faire blew deepned with lake and pur- 
ficd with liquid gold.” 
For a white Satten, firſt very fine Ceruſe, which white Sarten, 
| deepen with Cheriſtone blacke, which heighten a- 
gaine with'Tcrufe and fine touches where the light 
falleth. 
For a ruſſet Satten , Indie blew and lake firſt thin RufſerSacn. 
after deepned with Indie againe, 
To ſhadow ruflſer, take Cheriſtone blacke, and 
white for theruſſer, lay alight rufſet then ſhadow it 
wich white. 
For Purples, grinde lake and ſmalt together, you Purp|; 
may alſo make them of blew bice,red lead and white 
light or darke as you will. | 
For an orient violet,grinde Litmoſe, blew Smalt, an orientvie-' 
ſomewhat light Ceruſe ground herewith maketh an {*- 
orient colour for violets, Colombines and the like, 
but in their mixture let the blew have the upper 
hand. 
To make a moſt puregreene,take Verdigreaſe,and The moſt ex- 
bruiſe it in a linnen cloth, and ſteepe it in Muſcadine 
or Malmeſie for twelve houres, or ſoniewhat more, 
then ſtraine ic into a ſhell, and put thereina little ſap 
oreene, and it will be perfect , bur pur (I wiſh you) 
no gummeatall herein. 
To make a Carnation or fleſhcolour,grind Ceruſe 
well wathed with red lead, or Ceruſe and Vermilion 
Lake isnot ſo good. | 
Our of Maſticor, Vmber, yellow Oker, Ceruſe O- 
kerde Rous and Sea-coale are made forthe moſt part 
all manner of haire colours. 
With a perfed and faire greene mingled with 
Maſticot is made a Popingate greene, 
2 For 
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For a skie colour, Venice Ceruſe andblew bice. 

A darke skie colour, you ſhall make of ſtone blew 
and white, orpiment burned maketha Marigold co- 
lour. 
.® Fora Peach colour take Brafill watef', Logwood 
water, and Cerulec. 

To make a Craine colour, mingle Ceruſe with 
Indie blew. 

For a. darke skie colour as. ina thicke foggie and 
cloudy day mixeſtone blew and white. | 

To make a light Purple mingle Ceruſe with Log- 
wood water. You may moreover take Turnfoile 
with alittle lake : mingled together with Smalt or 
Bice. 

Take Ceruſe and Saffron, it maketh a deeper ſhaw 
colour. 

Red lead thinly laid and ſhadowed with browne 
of Spaine, maketh a Walnut colour. 

There be certaine berriesto be bought at the A- 
pothecaries called Venice berries , bruiſethem and 
put them intoa ſhell with Alome, rhen pur into a 
little faire water, and within an houre it will bee a 
faire yellow to-waſh withall. In grinding lampe 
blackepur into it a little ſugar;and into the reſtif you 
will excepting blew. and greene. 

Grind your blew verditure but lightly. 

Your ſtone blew ſtcepe onely in water, and it will 
be ſufficient. To make your ſaffronſhew faire ſteep 
it cither in faire water or vineger. 

White is ſhadowed with- blacke, and -ſo- on the 
contrary. 

Yellow is ſhadowed with umber and the okers. 

Vermilion with Lake, 

Blew 
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Blew bice with Indie. 
Blacke coale with Rgſet, &c. 
Other inſtructions tor the colouring of ſome 0- 
. ther bodies. 


To reſemB8le the fire take Maſticot and deepen __ 


with Maſticot for the flame. 

For a tree take Vmber and white wrought with 
 umber and deepened with blacke. 

For the leaves, ſapgreene & greenebice,the height- 
ning verditure and white,or Maſticot and white. 

For water, blew and white, deepened with blew 
and heightned with white, | 

. For bankes,thin umber,deepened with umber and 
blacke. 

For a feather, Lake frizled with red lead:and ſoby 
your diſcretion you may judge of the reſt:but I with 
you every day todoc ſomewhat in practice, bur firſt 
ro buy ſome faire prints to exerciſe your pencill 
withall, 


— 
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The manner of Annealing and Painting 
upon Glaſſe. 


— 


zDwx Here be {1xc principall colours in glaſſe, 
@y which are Or, or yellow Argent, or 
PF? white, three Sables, foure Azure, five 
2 Gules, ſixe Vert, three blacke, foure 


How to make your Or, or yellow upon Glaſſe. 


Your yellow is made in this manner, take an old 
N 3 groate, 


s 9 
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groate, or other peece of the pureſt and belt refined 
filver that you can ger, then take a goodquantitic of 
Brimſtone, and melr it, when ye have done,put your 


filver into the Brimſtone melted , and take it forth. 


-gaine witha paireof pliers or ſmall roxgs,and light 

| itatthe fire, holding it in your tongs untill ir leave 
burning ; then beate your filverin a brazen Morter 
to duſt, which duſt take out of the Morter, and lay- 
ing it on your Marble ſtone, grinde it (adding unto 
it a ſmall quantitie of yellow Oker) with gum Ara- 
bick water, and when you have drawne with your 
pencill what you will,lert it of it ſelfe throughly dry 
upon the glaſle. 


Another faire Gold or yellow upon Glaſſe. 


Takea quantitie of good f]ver, and cut it in ſmall 
peeces : Antemomium beat to powder, and put them 
rogether in a crucible or melting cruſe, and ſet them 
on the fire, well covered round abour., with coales 
for the ſpace of an houre : then rake it out of the fire, 
and caſt it into'the bottome of a Candleſtike, after 
thar beate it ſmall into powder,and fo grinde it. 

Note whenas you take your filver, as much as 
you meane to burne, remember to weigh againſt it, 
[xe times as much yellow Oker as it weigheth, and 
{even times as much of the old carth,that hath beene 
ſcraped of theannealed work, as your filver waycth: 
which after it is well ground, put altogetherinto a 
pot, and ſtirre it well, and ſo uſe it, this is the beſt 
yellow. 

Argent or white, 

Argent or ſilver, is the glaſſe it ſelfe, and needeth 
ao other colour, yet you may diaper up91 it with 

other 
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other Glafſe or Chryſtall beaten to powder and 
ground, | 

Sables. 


Take Iet, and the ſcales of Iron, and with a wet 


the ſcales that flie from the Iron, which you m 


' feather whey the Smith hath raken an heate, take _ 
ay , 
doe by laying the feather on them , and thoſe ſcales ' 


that come up with the feather, you ſhall grinde upon 
your Painters ſtone, with the Iet and Gumme water, 
{ſo uſe itas your gold above written. 

Azure, Gules, and Y ert. 

Theſethrce colours are tobe uſed after oneman- 
ner, you may buy or ſpeake unto ſome Merchant 
you are acquainted withall, to procure you what 
coloured Beads you will, as for example, the moſt 
and perfedteſt red Beads, that can be come by, to 
make youa faire red, beat themjinto powder,in a bra- 
zen Mortar, then buy the Goldſmiths red Ammell, 
which in any caſe let be very tranſparent & through- 
ſhining, take of the Beads two Pearles,. and of the 
Ammell one part , and grinde them together as you 
did your filver, inthe like fort may you uſe all the 0- 
ther colours. 

Another faire red upon Glaſſe. * 

Take aquantitie of Dragons blood, called in La- 
tine Sangurs Dracons , beate ir into finepowder ina 
Mortar, and pur it ina linnen cloth, and put thereto 
ſtrong Aquavitz, and ſtraine them together in a pot, 
and uſe chem when you need. 

C4nother excellent greene upon Glaſſe. 

Take a quantitie of Vertgreafe, and grindett very 
well with Turpentine, when you have done, put it 1n- 
roa pot,8& as oftenas you uſe it warme it on the fire. 


To - 


C 
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To make a faire Carnation upon a Glaſſe. 


Take an ounce of Tinne-glaſſe, one quarter of 

oum, of Iet three ounces, of red Oker five ounces, 

and grinde them together. 
e 


4 
eAngther Blacke, 


Take a quantitie of Iron ſcales, and ſo many 
Copper ſcales, and weigh them one againſt another, 
and halfe as much Ier, and mixe them well togc- 
ther. 

C Before you occupy your ſcales, let them be ſtam- 
ped ſmall , andÞut them intoa cleane fire ſhovell, 
and ſet them upon the fire till they be red hote, and 
they will be the better. 


Another Carnation. 1 


Take a quantitie of Tet, and halfe as much falver, 
{cumme, or glafſetinne, and halfe as much of Iron 
ſcales, a quarter as much of gumme, and ſo much 
red chalke as all theſe doe weigh, and grinde it. 


The manner of Annealizg your Glajſe,after you 
have laid on your colonrs, 


Take Bricks, and there- 
with make an Oven foure 
ſquare, one foote and a 
halfe broad in this man- 
ner: and raiſe it a foote 
and a halte highE when 
you have done, lay lirtle 

barres 


an LAS. 


_ 
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barres of Iron overthwart it thus: three or foure, 
' 'nAARES Oras many as will ferve, then 
W raiſe it above the barres' one 

 foote; and a halfe more, then is 
ir highenough : when you pit 


% 


poſe to anneale, rake a plate ot, 
Iron made fit for the aforeſaid' 
Oven, or for want thereof, rake a blew ſtone, ſuch 
as they make Haver or Otencakes upon, which be- 
ing made fir for the aforeſaid Oven, lay it upon the 
crofle barres of Iron: that done, take flecktlime,and 
fiftit thorow a fine five into the Oven, upon the 
plate or ſtone, and make a bed of lime, then lay your 
glaſſe which you have wrought and drawne before, 
upon the ſaid bed of lime, then ſift upon the ſaid 
her bed of lime, and upon thar bed lay 
ale; and ſo-by beds: you may lay-as much 
olaſſe a5FhE Oven will containe:-providuipalwaies, 
Slafſetouch nor another. Thien make a ſofc 
fire under your glaſle, and let ir burne till it be ſuffi- 
ciently annealed; ir may have (you muſt note) too 
much or toolittle of the fire, bur ro provide, that ir 
ſhall be well, yatthall doe as foHoweth. 


To know when your Glaſſes well annealed. 


Take ſo many peeces of glaſle, as you purpoſeto 
lay beds of glaſſe in your Oven or Furnace,and draw 
incolours what.you will upon thefaid peeces, or if 
you wipethem over with fome colour , with your 
finger onely ic is enough: and lay with every bed of 
your wrought and drawne glaſſe, one of the faid 
pecces of glaſſe, which are called watches,and when 

Oo you 
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you;thinke that they arc ſufficiently annealed with 
a-paire of pliers or tongs, take out of the firſt watch, 
which.is the loweſt, and next tothe fire, and lay it 

upon a boarduntill itbe cold: then! ſcrape lit ,good 

Fad hard:with a knife, -and if the coloys!| bell oft, 

 4t hath. not enovighof thefire, and. #. 10Id-4r is 
: well annealed. 

4-0 _ When. you would: occupy any oyled colour in 

Glafſe;' you ſhall oncegrinde it with gummewater, 

. -- and then temper it wich Spaniſh Turpentine, 

_ and let ir dry as neere the fire as may 
be, then it is perfect. 
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Teaching how , according to truth to pourtra&t and 
- expreſle, Etermtie, Hope, Y ietory, Pietie, Provi- 
.. dence, Vertue, Time, Peace, Concord, Fame,Common 
Safetie, Clemencie, Fate, &c: as they have beene 
by Antiquitie deſcribed either in Coines, Statues, 
or other the like Publike Monuments. 


-» Fferwitie, 


NP (Rs F H.z moſt ancient picture of Eter- 
= nitie, was expreſſed in the forme 

6 N ; \. of -a faite, Lady » 2having''three 
ZW, heads, lignifying thoſe three parts 
El, a of tume, viz. Time paſt,P reſenr, 


V1 and to come, in her lefthand a 


Pg "Lg 
7 


2, », Circle. pointing with. her right 
fore-finger up to heaven, the Circle ſhewes the hath 
neither beginning hor end, and thoſe three heads not 
arogether unproper to her, for-laich Petr. 

O 2 Non 


tn Triong. 
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Non haura luogo, fu, Sara, ne ers 
Ma e ſolo in preſente, et hora et hoggi 
, Et ſolacternitaracalta, & vera. 


In the Meddals of Traian and Domitran, ſhe is fi. 
gured {irting upon a Sphere, in one hand the Sunne, 
1atheother the Moone, by her firting is ſignified. her 
pexpcrualt conſtancy. 

uſtzes Caſar cauſed her to be. hamped in. his 
C he inthe forme of a Eady with two headscrow- 
ned under her tecte, written- Aefernitas Anguſti, and 
theſe letters S, C. 

Inthe Meddalsof Fauſting, ſhe is drawne with a 
vaile, and in her. right hand the Globe of the 
world. | 
1.18 another ancient Meddall. I. have ſeene her 
drawne i in.greene, with a_ſpeare in her left. hand, 
with her right hand, xcaching forth with, thele ler- 
ters. Clod. Sept. 4b. Aug. 

Hope. 

Hope by the Ancients was drawne in the forme 
of a ſweet and beautifull..child in a long Robe han- 
ging looſe, ſtanding upon rhe tip-roes,and atreyfoile 
or three leaved graſle in the hand. Hope hath her 
infancy and encreaſe, heramiable countenance, the 
pleafure and delight ſhe bringerh,the loolt garment 
{hewes ſhe never pincheth or bindeth- truth, bur al- 
loweth.the largeſt ſcope, the rreyfoile of all other 
herbs firſt appeareth g greene, her ſtanding. on tiptoe, 
ſhewes ſhe never ſtandeth firme and certaine. | 

Inthe Meddals of Gold of the Emperour Adrian 
and Claudires, ſhe'ts drawne like a Lady all. ingreene, 
with one hand holding up the skirt of her garment, 

in 
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in the other a goblet with a Lilly in the ſame, and 
theſe letters, R. P. | 

- Elſewhere ſhe is drawne inyellow with a flowry 
plant-in her hand, her garment alſo embroydered 
with ſundry ftewers,as Roſes, Violets, Daffadils,&c. 
in her left hand an Anchor. : / 

She is alfocxprefled all in greene with a Garland 
of. ſundry flowers upon her head giving a Cupid, or 
Love ſucke, for indeed ſhe is the food of love. 40x 
ſine ſpe, non attinet finem deſidery, faith S. Auguſtine. 

Siaprys ' 

Victory (as Heljodorins reports) was expreſſed by 
theancicnts in the forme of a Lady,clad allin Gold, 
1n one hand a Helmet in the other a pomgranate, by 
the helmer was meant force and ſtrength: of the bo- 
dy ; by the pomgranate vnity of witand counſel},;in 
che Meddils of 0Gavias thee is portraited with 
wings ſtanding upona baſe, in one handa Palme, in 
theother a Crowne of Gold, with theſe words, 4- 
ſtarecepta. SL ob = | 
- Thc Sea victory of Yeſpaſian,was a'Lady holding 
a-Palme in: her hand, at her foote the prow of a 
Ship. 

The ſame Yeſþaſian cauſed alſoa Colume to bee 
ereQed-in Rome, upon: whole roppe' there was the 
prow of a ſhip, which beingcalled in Larine Roſfrums 
gave the natneto the common pulpit or pleading 

lacein Rome, where thoſe excellent Orations of 

Twllins Hortenſins and others were made being fra- 

' med and builr of the prowe of thoſe ſhips of - Anti- 
un Which the Romanes overthrew and tooke in the 
river of Tiber in memory of ſo notable avicory. 

Fhe YiRory by land of Yeſþaſtar was aLady win- 

Q 3 ged 
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ged writing theſe words in a ſhield (ncere a palme 
tree) Iudea Capta. = 1 

- Tits his ſonne. gave; her without wings, (as Pa- 
ſanias reports the Athenians did , who drew her pi-. 
niond) becauſe ſhe could not flye away. out cuer: re. 
maine with him. | 

 Auguſts would have her with wings ready to flye 
ſtanding upon a Globe, wictha Garland'of baies,in 
one hand, in the other the Corner of the Emperour 
with this word [mperator C4ſar. 

Lucius Venus drew Victory in the forme of atall 
Souldier a helmet upon his head, in his right hand a 
ſpeare, inhis left hand a Trophey laden with the 
ſpoiles of the enemy. 

Domitian deviſed after his Germane Conqueſt 
Victory in forme of a Lady writing within. a ſhield 
hanging upon a tree, necre whom fate a'comely 
Virgin mourning and leaning with her cheeke upoy 
one hand. | 

Pety. 0 

Prety is drawne like a Lady of Solemne-cheare, 
and a {ober countenance,, in her left-hand a ftorke, 
herrightarme ftretched over an Altar with a ſword 
in her hand, by her fide an Elephantand a child. 

| TheStorke is ſo called of «9 which 1s. the natu- 
rall or reciprocall loue the child beareth to the, pa- 
rent, orthe parent to the child, of which this bird 
hath euer beene an Embleme for the love and care 
ſhe hath of her parents being old. ,. _ 

\. The:ſ{word and Altar declares her readineſſF in 
offering her ſelte for the defence of Religion. 

The Elephant above all beaſts is thought to have 
a ſecret and naturall ioſtind of piety, - Plurgr eh _ 
F. Aclian 
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Aelian affirmethat they adore and worſhip the Sun 
at the riſing, Ply addeth the new Moone: Aclian 


moreover reporteth that they have a cate of inter- 
ring their dead; ' and'that if they find one dead, they 


- will doe their beſt to cover him with'carth, and n&Q 
mervaile,if it be true, which 0ppian writerh of them » 


that they can propheſie , and which is more as Dion 
faith, that they have knowledge of what is done in 
Heaven. | "7 

The Agyptians reſembled Prety by Bitonz and 
Cleobes, drawing by the neckes their mother ina cha- 
riot to the Temple of 1uns. 
 Amtonins Pins gaveher in his money, like a Lady 
with a Ceaſer before an Altar. 

Peace, 

Peace (as Thave yet to ſhew in an ancient peece of 
coine ſtamped about Anguſtre Caeſars time)is drawne 
like a Lady, in her right hand holding a Caaucens 


downward toward the carth, where lyethan hideous - 
ſerpent of ſundry colours, with her otherhand co-: 


vering her face with a vaile, as loth to behold rhe 
ſerpent : the word under is Pax 9b. Terr, Aug, It be- 
ing therrme of the birth of our bleſſed Saviour Te- 
fus Chriſt, when there was a generall peace over the 
whole world. 

Cadacens among the Romanes was the name of a 


wand ſo called a Cadendo, becatife at the F5hr rherof 


preſently all quarrellsand difcord ceaſed, and itwas 


carried by their Heraulds and Embaſſadors, as an en-. 


Hene of pace, | | 

* 'Treian gave a Lady m her right 'hand an-Ohve 

branch, in her left a Cormucorpia. =, 
The olive is givenas the Embleme of Peace, be- 


cauſe. 
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cauſe of all other trees if it may grow free from an- 
no1ance as in times of peace it becommeth the moſt 
fruitfull. | | 

In certaine peeces alſo of Sergins Gatba, ſhee js re- 
ſembled by a faire Lady ſicting with an Qlive bough - 
11 one hand, anda Club in the other}, underneath 
Pax Auguſt. Er S.C. 

Her beautie and ſitting ſignifie the quier of the 
mind in times of peace,by her Club is meant bodily 
ſtrength. 

In the Meddals of Titus ſhee is figured like a Lady 
in one hand, an Olive branch in the other, leading 
a Lambeand a Woolte coupled by the necks in one 
yoke. | 

Pertue. 

Vertue in moſt of the old Romane Statues and 
Coines(as in thoſe of Maximinus,Geta, Traian) was 
repreſented by Hercules, naked with his Lions skin, 
and knotted Club, performing ſome one of his 
labours (as atthis day hee is ſeene in a goodly Sta- 
tue in the Palace of Cardinall Farneſs in Rome). Her- 
cules being nothing elſe but. Vertue , hath his name 
in Greeke npaic quaſt ipxcuas, 13110215 gloria vel quia wart 
#c ee; Celebrat aut commemnorat Heroas, Which is the 


- propettie of Vertue, heeis drawne naked to.ſhew the 


ſimplicitie of Verrae, being as the common ſaying 
is, udo homine content. ' oo 
| In the peeces. of Gets hee is drawne, offering. to 
ſtrike a Dragon keeping an Apple tree, by the Dra- 
g0nare meant all manner of luſts, by his Lions skin 
magnanimity, by his Oken Club is fignified Reaſon 
ruling the Appetite,theknattigeile thereof, the diffi- 
cultie they have, thart ſeeke after Vertue. +. , 
n 
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In the Capitol in Rome he was framed in a good- 
ly ſtatue guiltall over, in his hand three golden Ap. 
ples deſigning the three Heroicall vertues, which 
are firſt, Moderation ot Anger ; ſecondly, Tempe- 


rance in Cqyetouſneſle; thirdly, the deſpiſing oF. : 
N 


pleaſures. dE Jus 

Domitian,Galienns,and Galba gave her like an Ama- 
z02 with a ſheild and {word holding a lance, ſetting 
onefoote upon the world. | | 

Lucius Verns a Bellephoron, and the Chimerataken 
by A4lciate for theEmbleme of Vertue and Heroicall 
Fortitude, 

Providence, 

A Lady lifting up both her hands to Heaven with 
this word Providentia Deoruam, Inthe Meddals of 
Probus a Lady ina Robe,in her right hand a Scepter, 
in her left a Cornucopza, a Globeat her fecte. 

Of Maximinus carrying a bundle of Corne, with 
a ſpeare in one hand. 

T7118. 
I have ſeene Time drawne by a Painter ſtanding 
upon an old ruine, winged, and with Iron reeth. 
But I rather allow his device that drew him an old 
man in a garment of ſtarres, upon his head a Gar- 
land of Roſes, eares of Corne and dry ſtickes, ſtan- 
ding upon the Zodiacke (for hee harh his ſtrength 
from heaven) holding a looking glafle in his hand,as 
bcholding onely the preſent time, two children at 
his feete, one fat, .and well liking, the other leane, 
writing both in one booke;upon the head of one, the 
Sunne;upon the other, the Moone. | 
He is commonly drawne upon Tombes in Gar- 
P dens, 


/ 


» » 
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dens, and other places an old man bald, winged 
with a Sith and an houre glaſle, 

Concord..: 

Concord. was drawne 1itcing, in her right hana a 
Fharge or plarter torfacrifice, inher left, a Cornu- 
copia, the word Concordia Augg. Er. S. C. 

Cancerdia Mtilitars Nerve Imp. A Lady,in her 
righthand the beake of a ſhip; upon which ſtan- 
deth a flagge about the middle of the ſtaffe of che 
ſame, two hands joyned,the word Concordia Exerci- 
tw. | | | Fn 

Pierins Valerianm out of Democritus would have 
Concord like a faire Virgin-holding in one hand a 
Pomgranate, inthe other a bundle of Mirtle, for 
ſuch is the nature of theſe trees, that if they be plan- 
ted, though a good ſpace one from the other, they 
will meer, and with twining one embraec the other: 

In. Faxſtinus meddals thee is ' reprefented 'by 
Crownes, as may be ſeene in Alciates Emblems, 
In another place ſhe is ſhewed with a Scepter, ha- 
ving-flowers bound tothe top of the ſame, and in 
her armea bundle of greene rods.. -” 
Fame. | 

A Lady,clad in athinneand light Garment, open 
to the middlethigh, thatſhe might runnethe faſter, 
ewo;exceeding large wings, her Garments embroy- 
dered with eyes and eares, -blowing of a Trumper, 
as fheeis-deſcribed by the Poet Yireil. 

| Captive Fame. 

A Lady in along blacke robe painted with ?ut- 
$:nes, Or little Images with blacke wings, a Trumpet 
0 her hand.. | 
Salus 
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Salus publica, or common ſafety. 

A faire child holding a Gobletin the right-hand, 
offering the ſame toa ſerpent, in the other hand a 
wand, the word Salzs. Pub. Anguſti. | 

hs. Clemency, ho N 

A Lady fitting upon a Liov, holding in one hand / 

a ſpeare, inthe other an arrow, Which ſhee ſeemeth 
ro caſt away from her with-theſe words, Indulgentia ( 
Aug. INcar. | | 

Among the Meddals'of Nitel{z#s ſhe is expreſſed 
ſitting with a bay branch in her hand, and a ſtaffe ly- 
ing by her, v0 z» 

ln, Ret Fate, 

Fate is drawne like a man ina faire long flaxen 
robe looking upward to.certaine bright ſtarres com- 
paſſed about with thicke clouds, from whence there 
thall hang a golden chaine,: as it 1s deſcribed by Ho- 
mer in the eight of his 11ades, which chaine ftgnifi- 
cth nothing elſe but the conjunction of divine with 
humane things on which they. depend as on their 

cauſe.Plato holds this chaine to bethe power of the 

| | divine ſpirit and his heate Flax was the Hierogly- 
phicke of Fate among the Aegyprians, as Picrins Va- 

lerianus noteth. | 


| + Felicity. | 

Lulta Mammea gave Felicity like a Lady fitting'iin 
an imperiall throne, in one hand a Caarcens, inthe 0- 
ther a Cornnucopa. 

Fecundity. 

Among the Ieadals of Fauſtina ſhce is deſcri- 
bed in the forme of a Lady fitting upona bed, two 
little infants hanging about her necke. | 

P 2 Security. 
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Security, | 

Is expreſfedamong the Medaailes of Gordianus by 
a Lady leaning againſta pillar,a ſcepter in her hand 
g before an Altar, Ks ES | 

Money. : 

Was among the Grecians repreſented by a Lady, 
ina garment of white, yellow,andrawny or copper 
colour, in her hand ſundry ſtamps, by her ſide a Ci- 
ver Cat which was ſtamped inthe Grecian coyne, 
and was (as Plutarch ſaith) the Armes of the Atheri- 
ans. 

Diſsimulation. | 

A Lady wearing a vizard of two faces, ina long 
Robe of changeable colour, in her right hand a 
Magpye, the Poet Spezcer deſcribed her looking 
through a lattice. 

-  Equaltty, 
A Lady lighting two Torches at once. 
Matrimony. 

A young man ſtanding, upon his ſhoulder a dou- 
ble yoake, his legges faſt ina paire of ſtockes, -in his 
hand a Quince, in token of fruitfulneſſe, which by 
the lawes of So/on was given tothe Brides of Athens 
upon the day of their Marriage: for further variety 
of theſe and the like devices, I referre you to my 
Emblemes dedicated to Prince Henry. 
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Appm—_ 


Cnavr. Il. 


. The manner of expreſiing axd figuring Floods, Rivers, 
all ſorts of Nymphes : The Muſes, Plants, Wind: : 
Faunes, and Satyres,the Seaſons and CMoneths of the \* 


Of Flouds and Rivers. 


yeere, Oc. 
IE 
2 muſt principally mp ok; the adjunts 
MC) and properties of rhe ſame, which con- 
GY, . > {iſt | ev in ſome notableaccident done 
| neere them:or ſome famous Citie ſituate 
upon their bankes , trees, fruits, or reeds, by ſhew 
of ſome fiſh proper to their ſtreames onely , their 
heads or firſt fountaines, their windings and tur- 
ning noiſe in their fatles, &c. youſhall beſt place the 
Citie upon their heads , their fruits in a Cornucopza, 
reeds, flowers and branches of trees in their gar- 
lands, as for example. 
The River Tiber. 

The riber Tiber is ſcene expreſſed in many places 
in Rome, but eſpecially inthe Varticane, in a good- 
ly Statue of Marblelying along ( for ſo you muſt re- 
member todraw them to expretle their levelnefſe 
with theearth) holding under his right arme a ſhee 
Woolfe with two little infants ſucking at her teates 
leaning upon anurae or pitcher , out of the which 
ifſueth his ſtreame, in his left a Corns: copia with all 
manner of delicate fruits, with a grave countenance, 
and long beard, agarland of ſundry ſweete flowers 

| Fi 3 upon: 


N deſcribing Flouds and Rivers, you 
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upon his head, reſting his right leg upon an Oare, ts 

ſhew ir was navigable and commodious for traffick, 
The River Arn. 

Arnus is another famous River of 7taly , and is 
drawne like an old man , leaning upon-his pitcher, 
powring forth water upon his head, a garland of 
Beech, by his right ſide a Lion holding torth in his 
right paw a red Lilly'or lower De-luce, each being 
the ancient Armes of the chicfe Citic of Toſcanie, 
through the which this river paſſerh: by his beechen 
garland is ſignified the great plenty of beech trees, 
which grow about Faſterona in the Appennines,where 
© Arnus hath his head. wet 

The River Po, or Padus. | 

Po is drawne withthe face of an Oxe a garland of 
reedes upon his head,or rather of Poplar as well for 
the great abundance of thoſe trees upon his banks,as 
in regard of the fable of the ſiſter of Phaeton, whom 
the Poets faine ſtrucken with lightning from hea- 
ven, to have beene drowned in the river, he hath the 
head of an Oxc ,, becauſe of the horrible .noiſe and 
roaring, he maketh his crooked bankes reſembling 
the hornes, as Servius and Probre write, 

| The River Nils, 

Nilus at this day is ſeene in the Vaticane in Rome, 
Cut out in White Marble, with a garland of ſundry 
fruits and flowers, leaning with his left arme upon a 
Sphinx, from under his body iſſuerth his ſtreame. in 
his left arme a Cornu-copia tull of truits and lowers 
on one ſide, a Crocodile on the other, ſixtecne little 
children ſmiling and pointing to the flood. 

The Sphinx was ſometime a famous monſter in 
Agypt, that remained by conjoyned Nilus, —_ 
- - he 


go 
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the face of a Virgin,and the body of a Lion, reſem- 
bling bodily ſtreneth and wiſedome. 

The Crocodile, the moſt famous Serpent of A- 
oypt, who hath his name *&3# «wma from the 


* teare he hath of Saffron, which hee cannot endurd+ 
wherefore thoſe in Agypt that keepe Bces ſer great 


ſtote of Saffron about the hives, which when hee 
ſeeth , hee preſently departeth without doing any 
harme. 

The ſixteene children reſemble the fixteene cu- 
bits of height , being the utmoſt of height of the 
flowing of Nilus, their ſmiling countenances, the 
commoditie it bringeth, gladding the hearts of the 
dry and poore Sun-burnt inhabitants. 

The River Tiers. 

Tigris (as appeareth in the Meddals of T74jay,) 
was drawne like an old manas the reſt , and by his 
{ide a Tiger. | 

This beaſt was given himaſwell in regard of his 
ſwiftnefſe, as of the place which he paſſeth, where 
are ſaid ro be great ſtore of Tigers. | 

This river hath his head of beginning'in Armenia 
thegreater, ina large plaine named Elongoſin , and 


winding through many countries, ar the leaſt with 
ten branches or ſtreames disburthens himſelfe with- 


in the Perſian Sea. 
The River Danubimns,or the Danow. 
Danubius among the ancient Meddals of Tyajan 
the Emperour aforeſaid,is repreſented with his head 
covered witha veile. 
He is ſo drawne, becauſe his beginning or head is 


unkriowne , whereupon as I remember _Auſonins 


ſaith; Danubins peritt caput occultarus 1nt ore, 


The . 


a 
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| The River Achelous. 

Achelous is deſcribed by 0vid to bee crowned 
with willow, reeds, &c. hee hath two urnes or pit- 
chers, the one powring out water, the other emprie, 
yith a horneupon one {ide of his head, upon the 0- 
cherthe appearance of another broken:thus deſcripti- 


. 01 is 'grounded upon that fable of Hercules, who for 


Deianiras (ake turned both his ſtreames into one,ſha- 
dowcd in his combating with him 1n the likeneſſeof 
a Bull,and breaking off one of his hornes : Where- 
upon one of his urnes areempric. _ 

This River is one of the moſt famous of all 
Greece, dividing Mtolia from Arcadia , and ſo fal- 
ling into the Sca. 

The River Ganges. 

I have ſeene this River with wonderfull Art cut 
out in white Marble, bearing the ſhape of a rude and 
barbarous ſavage, with. bended browes of a fierce 
and cruell countenance, crowned with Palme, ha- 
ving (as other floods) his pitcher , and by his fides 


a Rhinoceros, 


His crabbed lookes ſignifi the ſavage uncivilitie 
of the people in thoſe parts being for the moſt part 
cruel], runnagates, and notorious theeves, 

This river runneth through India, and hath his 
head from a fountaine in Paradiſe. 

The River Indus. 

Indus is commonly deſcribed with a grave and 
Toviall aſpe&,with a garland of his country flowers, 
by his ſfidea Camell, the beaſt hath his name from 
x54, thatis, onthe ground : he is repreſented plea- 
ſantly grave,becauſe the Eaſt Indians are held to bee 
the moſt politique people of the world,as ourcoun- 

treymen 
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' treymen have had good experience among thoſe of 
China, Iava, Bantam, and in other places in thoſe Eg- 

ſterne parts. | way? 

This is the greateſt river inthe world, receivinj 
into his chagnell rhreeſcore other mightie and pa. 
mous rivers, and above an hundred lefler. 

The River Niger. 

This River 1s pourtraited like a tawney or blacke 
Moore,with a Coronet of Sun-beames reſting upon 
his urne, by his fide a Lion. | 

The Sun- beames repreſent the exceeding heate of 
that clime; lying under the þurning Zone, whoſe In- 
habirants are the Moores. 

The Lion is proper ro Mauritania and Berbarie, 
where are bred the fierceſt in the world. 

Thus have I broken the Ice to:invenrion, for the 
apt deſcriprion and lively repreſentation of flouds 
and rivers neceſſary for our Painters and Poets in 
their pitures, Poems, Comedies, Maskes, and the 
like publike ſhewes, which many times are expreſſed 
for want of judgement very groſlely and rudely. 


———— 
—_—_ ms — 
——J” —— 


Camas; FI. 
The Nymphes in generall. 


Sev His word Nymph in Greeke ve propet- 
@©YY ly {ignifiech a Bride having the Erymon 
w-+ from wrandenay becauſe ſhee appea- 
+4 rcth to the world, as it were a freſh 

and new creature, hence thoſe Virgin 
goddeſſes of rhe woods,and waters had the name of 
Nymphes,or as ſome will from water, Vympha quaſs 
 tympha 


c 
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lIympha by changing L.into N.afterthe Doricke dia- 
& which may very well bee, ſince by this word 


Nymphe is meant nothing elſe but by allegory the 
vegetative humour or moiſture that quickneth and 


Fiverh life to trees, plants, herbs and flaavers,where- 


by they grow and increaſe, wherefore they are faj. 
ned to be the daughters of the Ocean, the mothers 
of flouds, the nurſes of Bacchre, goddeſſes of fields, 
who have the protection and charge of Mountaines, 
feeding of hearbs, woods, medowes, trees, and in 
gcnerall the whole life of man. 

Napee or Nymphes of the mountaines, 

They are called of Nez, which is the top of an 
hill or wooddy valley, they would be drawneof a 
ſweerand gracious aſpect in mantles of Greene gir- 
ded about them; upon their heads garlands of Hun- 
niſuckles, Woodbine, wild Roſes, ſweet Marjoram 
and the like. Their ation ſhould bee dancing in a 
ring, compoling agarland or gathering flowers. 

Dryades and Hamadyyades, Nymphes of* the Woods, 

They have their name of aan Oake, theſe muſt 
be drawne not of ſo fairea hew, but of a browne or 
tawny complexion, no ornament upar their heads, 
their haire thicke like moſle, their attire of darke 
greene,of the colour of the barke of trees. They are 
called Hamadryades, becauſe as they have their birth 
and beginning with the trees, ſo (faith CA ppolionine) 
they dye together with them. 

Naiades or the Nymphes of flouds. 

You ſhall make them very beaurifult with armes, 
and legs naked, their haire cleare as Criſtal], upon 
their heads garlands of water-crefles, and their red 
leaves with pitchers-powring out water. | 

; | They 
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T hey have their names from Nao to flow or bub- 
ble as the water doth from afountaine. 

Diauas Nymphes would beearraid in white, in 
figne of their virginity, their garments girrcloſe q 
bout them,as Yzrezl and Claudias deſcribe "hem,thed 


armcs and ſhoulders naked, bowes in their hands, ; 


and quiuers by their ſides, 

Dana hath her name of 4ma which is to moyſten 
which is proper to the Moone, being by nature cold 
and moiſt, and is fained to be a goddefle huntreſle, 
becauſe they thought in times paſt the night co bee 
ficteſt time for that ſport, wherupon Horace perhaps 
thought hunters wives had wrong,lying many a cold 
night without their husbands. 


— — — ———_——— =——r_—_— - | _— C_ 


Cuay., IV. 
: The Ocean. 


(EZSWEDRE is repreſented like a ſurley old fellow 
Fg. [s { with a thicke beard , long and unkem- 
| [SF] þ2 bed lockes, quite naked, ſave girt about 
@ £12 £ the middle with a Seales skinne or ſhips 
ſale, laying his legge over a Dolphins 
backe, in his hand the ſterne of a ſhip, Anker, Oare, 
orthe like, | 
He is painted old,becauſe heis of equall age with 
our common mother the earth, of fearefull and 
ſower aſpect, by reaſon of his often commotion and 
raging, he hath his name fromawe, which is ſwift, 
and ſuddenly violent. 
Thetss. 
A Lady of ſomething a browne complexien, 
Q 3 her 


x » 
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her heire diſheveld about her ſhoulders , upon her 
heada Coronet of Periwinkle and Eſcallop ſhelles 
in a mantle or Sea-water. greene abour her necke 
and armes, chaines and bracelets of Amber, in her 


and a branch-of red Corrall. 0 


\ 


Her name imports a Nurſe , becauſe ſhee gives 
moiſture to every thing , her complexion agreeth 
with the colour of the Sea, being many times at-the 
Sunne riſing and ſerting, as 4riſtotle faith, of a darke 
red or purple colour. | 
| | Galatea. | 

A moſt beautifull;young Virgin, her haire with a 
carclef{z grace falling about her ſhoulders like threds 
of ſilver, at cach earea faire pearle hanging,of which 
alſo ſhee ſhall have a chaine many times doubled a- 
bout her necke and lefr arme,a Mantle of moſt pure, 
thin and fine white , waving as it were by the gentle 
breathing of the aire, viewing in her handa ſpunge 
being made of the froth of the Sea. 

Shee hath her name from was, which is milke, as 
being of the colour of the ſame froth, | 

Gd: : Irs or the Rainebow. 

A Nymphe with large wings difpred in the forme 
of a Semi-circle, the feathers ſer in rancks of ſundry 
colours, as purple yellow, greene,red;8&c. Her haire 
hanging before her eyes, her breaſt in forme of a 
cloud, drops of water falling from her body, ſtan- 
ding if it may be ſo deviſedin a juſt or-thicke cloud, 
in her hand 1r& or the flower-deluce, ſome give her 
wipgs to her feete,agreeable ro Homers nitucueigs, ſhe 
Is ſaid to be the meſſenger of the gods, Yirgitoften 
makes her the Meſſenger of 770, allegorically taken 
for the aixe, when he ſaith. : 


Iran 
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Irin de c@lo miſit Saturnia Tuns. 


Aurora or the Morning, 
Aurorais drawne like a young maide with carng 


tion wings, th a mantle of yellow, in her forehead? 


ſtarre with the appearance of certraine golden Sun- 
beames from the crowne of her head riding upon 
Pegaſus; ſome give her a light in her hand, burin 
ſtead of thatTrather allow her a Violl of dew, which 
with ſundry flowers ſhee ſcattereth abour the earth. 

Her drefling agrecth well with thoſe Epithires of 
Homer =xximmac, and of Yirgil, Croceo velamine fulgens. 
Her Carnation wings with-her Epithite of june, 
or the Rofic fingred Morne. 

Her riding upon Pegaſm ſhewerh her ſwiftneffe, 
and how ſhee is a friend' to all ſtudies efpecially to 
Poetry and all ingenious and pleaſant inventions. 
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Cuan Vi 
The nine Muſes. _ 


Hz Muſes in ancienttime were repreſen- 
g *<d by nine faire ,.young. and gracious 


> Enſebins ſaith eaparwin which is to.in- 
firuct, becauſe they inſtruct.and teach 
the moſt honeſt and commendable diſciplines and 
Orpheus in his Hymnes declareth how they. firſt 
taught religion and civilitie amoneft men. 
| Clio. | 
Clio the firſt hath-her name from praiſe or gfory 


Qs. and 


Virgins, they had the name of Muſes,as 
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and is drawne with a Garland of Baies, in her right 
hand and a Trumper,in her lefr a booke,upon whole 
outſide may be written, Thrcidides or the name of 
ſome other famous Hiſtorian. 

Euterpe. © 
© Euterpeis crowned witha wreath of ſweet flow- 
ers, holding in each hand ſundry winde inſtruments, 
thee harh her name from giving delight, D:odorus at- 
tributes unto her all kinde of learning. 

Thalla. | 

Thalia ſhould be drawne with a wanton and ſmi- 
ling countenance,upon ker head a Garland of Ivy,in 
her left-band a vizard. on a robe of Carnation em- 
broydered with light filvertwiſt,and Gold ſpangles: 
her Ivy ſhewes her prerogative over Comicall Poe- 
fie: her maske, Mantle, and pumpes are ornaments 
belonging to the Stage. _ | 

| '_  Melpomene. 

Melpomene would bee repreſented like a Vira- 
g0 or manly Lady , with a Majeſticke and grave 
countenance, upon her head a moſt rich dreſling 
of Pearle , Diamonds , and"Rubics holding in her 
left hand ſcepters with crownes uponthem , other 
crownes and ſcepters lying ar her feete, in her right 
handa naked poniard, in a pall or mantle of change- 
able Crimſon, and blacke buskines of filver, with 
Carnation blacke and white Ribands, orrher feete 
her high Cothurn or Tragicke pantofles of redde 
Velver and gold beſet with pcarles and ſparkes 
of Rubies } her gravitic befitterh Tragicke Poc- 
fie, her pall and pantofles were invented for the 
Stage by the Greeke Poet Aeſchitus, as Horace te- 
ſtifyerh. | 

S Polymnta. 
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Polymnin. 

Polymnia ſhall bee drawne as.it were ating her 
ſpeech with her forefinger all in white, her haire han- 
ging looſe abour her ſhoulders, reſembling wier 
gold, upon her heada Coronet of the richeſt and ra- 
reſt jewels entermixt with {weet flowers, -in her left 
hand a booke, upen whoſe outſide thall bee written 
Suadere. 

To this Muſe all Rhetoricians are beholden, whoſe 
patron is the Coroner of precious ſtones ſignifying 
thoſe rare gifts which ought to bee in a Rhetorician 
VIZ. Invention, Diſpoſition, MM ermory, and Pronuntiat;- 
03, her white habite declares the fincernie which 
ought ro bee in Orators, her name imports much 
Memory. 

Erato. 

Erato hath her name of Eros which is Love,draw 
her with a ſweete and lovely countenance, her tem- 
ples girr with Mirtle and Roſes (both of ancient 
rime Dedicated to Yerus) bearing a heart with an I- 
vory Key,by her fide a pretty Cupid or Amorins win- 
ged witha Torch lighted in her hand, at his backe, 
his bow and quiver. 

Terpſichore, E 

Terpfichore would bce expreſſed with a merry 
countenance playing upon {ome inſtrument, upon 
her head a Coronet of feathers of ſundry colours, 
but eſpecially. thoſe greene feathers of the Poppin- 
jay,in token of that victory,which the Muſesgor of 
the Syreres , and the daughters of Pierius and Furi- 
pws, by ſinging ( as Pauſanias reports) who after were 
turned inco Foppinjaes or Wood-peckers as Ovid 
Writes. | 


Vrana. . 


3 
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Prant. 

- Let Vrania be ſhowneiin a robe of Azure, imita- 
ting the Heaven, upon her.head a Coronet of bright 
ſtarres, in her band a Globe repreſeming the celeſti- 
a.. ſpheres. Her name imports as much as heavenly, 
for it is her officeto deſcribe heaven,and the ſpheres, 
FO rania cali mots ſerutatur & Aſtra. | 

Calliope. : 

Calliope would be painted richeſt of all the reſt, 
upon her head a Coroner of gold as Queene of her 
fellowes, howſoever we here give her the laſt place, 
upon her lefr arme many garlands of Bay in ſtore 
for the reward of Poets, in her right hand three 
bookes,whoſetirles may be 1//zadeos,0 dyſſeos,and 4e- 
neidos,as the worthicſt of Poetry, 

I have thus briefely given you the draught of this 
faire company, as Fulviss Yrſinus reports they are 
deſcribed in the Middals of the ancient family of 
Pompoenia, the rather becauſe their deſcription a- 
greeth with the invention of re, and the reſt of 
the ancicnt Poets. | 


-—— — 


Cuay., VI. 
Pan and the Satyres. 


8 His word Par in Greeke fignifieth 44, 
wh or the Vniverſall, and indeed hee is no- 

E2, thing elſe but an Allcgoricall fiction of 

| the World, hee is painted with a Goates 
face, red blowne checkes , upon his head two hornes 
ſtanding upright , about his ſhoulders a Panthers 
Skinne, in one hand a crooked Sheephooke, in - 
other 
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other a pipe of ſeven reeds, compaQt with waxeto- 
gether : from the middle downwards, heebeareth 
che ſhape of a Goate,in this manner hee is expreſſed 
by Boccace and Silius Italicns, 

His horngs fignifie the Sunne and Moone. J 


fire. 

His long beard noteth the ayre and fire, therwo 
Maſculine Elements, exerciſing their operation up- 
on Nature being the Feminine. 

His Panthers skinne repreſents the eighth ſphere 
or Starry firmament,bcing rhe higheſt ſenſible Orbe 
covering the earth. 

The red ſhewes the ſoveraigntie of Nature, gui- 
ding and deſtining eachcreature to his proper office 
and end : his pipe, how that hee was the firſt inven- 
tor of Countrey Muſficke according to Yirgil, Pan 
primum calam0s,Qc. © 

His neather parts ofa Goate declarethe inequality 
of the earth being rough and ſhagged as it were 
with erees, plants, hils, &c. | 

The Satyres have their names from Zen, andas Pliny 
teſtifieth were found in times paſt inthe Eaſterne 
mountaines of 1ndia,Lih.7.cap.2. : 

S. Hierome in the lite of S. Anthony reporteth,that 
he ſaw one of theſe in his time : vid; homunculum 
(inquit ) aduncts naribus, & fronte cornibus a ſpera, cut 
extrema corporis in caprarum pelles deſinebant, ec. but 
the truth hereof I will not raſhly impugne, or over- 
boldly affirme. 

The foure Winds. 
Eurns or the Eaſt winde. 
Eurus as all the other Winds muſt be drawn with. 
R | puffed 


His red and fiery face the Element of burning 
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puffed and blowne cheekes, wings upon his ſhoul- 

gers, his body the colour of the taway Moore,upon 

his head a red Sunne. | 
The Moorith. colour ſhewes his habitation to be 

ir:che Eaſt, the red Sunne an effef of his. blowing. 
1» Zephyrusor theWeſt wind. 

' Zephyrus you ſhall ſhew a youth with a merry 
counterance,holding in his hand a Swan with wings 
diſplaide,as abour to fing , becauſe when this winde 
bloweth,the Swan fingeth ſweetlieſt, upon his head 
a Garland of all manner of ſiveete flowers of the 
ſpring : thus he is deſcribed by Philoſtratus, for with 
his gentle and warme breath , hee bringeth them 
forth , which Petrarch as lively depainteth in that 
Sonnet of his, which with Gi70ni0 Converſiand ma- 
ny moe excellent Muſicians, I have laſtly choſen for 
a Ditty in my Songs of 4. or 5. parts being aſubje&t 
farre fitter then fooliſh and vaine love, 't6 which our 
excellent Muſicians are overmuch addicted. 


Zephiro toxna el bel temporimens 

E: fori, el herbe ſua dokce famiglia 

E zioir progne, e pianger Filomena 

E primavera candida e vermiglia,@7c. 


Zephyrus is fo called of the Grecians, quaſ? t1$1eo 
bringing life , becauſe as I ſaid, it cheeriſheth and 
quickneth all chings. | 

Boreas, or the North winde, 

Boreas is drawne like an old man with a horrid and 
terrible countenance, his haire and beard quite cove- 
red with ſnow, or frozen with Iſeickles, with the 
fecte and taile of a Serpent, as hee is deſcribed by 

 Ovidin his Metamorphoſis, 
Auſter 
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Anſter or the South wind, 
Aufter is drawne with head and wings wet, a pot 
or urne powring torth water with the which ſhall 
diſcend Frogs, Grathoppers, Caterpillers, and the 
| like creaturss as are bred by much moiſture. Tite 
South winde of his owne natureis coldand dry, and 
paſſing through the burning Zone ere it commeth 
e0.us, it receiveth heate and moiſture from the abun- 
dance of raine, thus the nature of it being changed, 
it commeth unto us. hot and moiſt, and with heare it 
openeth the earth, whereby the moiſture multiplyed 
cauſeth clouds and raine. | 


Cnxae. VII. 
The twelve moneths of the yeere, 


March. 


* aſpe&, a helmet upon his head to ſhew 
this monerth was dedicated to Mars his 
S father, the figne Ares in his right hand, 

leaning upon a ſpade, in his left hand 
Almond bloſſomes and (cients upon his arme, and 
basket of garden ſeeds. The Spring beginneth in 
the ſigne, whereupon ſaith Ariofto. 


Ha poiche il ſol uell atimal diſcrets 
Che porto Phriſio illumio las fera &. 


Aprill. 
Aprill a young man in grcene with a garland of 
Mirtle and Hawthorne buds, winged (as all the _ 
| R 2 (© 


þ 


"I 


871 
- "FF; 
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of the moneths) inone hand Primroſes and Violets, 
inthe other the ſigne Taxrms , this moneth hath the 
name 4h aperiendo faith Yarro, becauſe now the 
earth begins to lay forth her treaſures tothe world. 
. - May. : 

May muſt þe drawne with a {weete and amiable 
countenance , clad in a Robe of white and greene, 
embroidered with Daffadilles, Hawthorne , Bleaw- 
bottels, upon his head a garland of white,damaske, 
and red Roſes, in one hand a Lute, uponthe foretin. 
ger of the other a Nightingale , with the figne Ge- 
mint : it was called Mains a majoribus, for Romulus 
having devided the people of Rome into two parts, 
Iajores & Minores, whereof the younger were ap- 
pointed to defend rheir countrey by ſtrength, the el- 
der by. counſell: Hay lo called in the honour of 
one, and lure of the other, whereto 0v4d agreeth 
ſaying : | 

Hinc ſua majores tribuere vocabula Maio, 
Innins a Invenum nomine dictus adeſt, 
Tune. 

Tunein amantle of darke graſle greene, upon his 
head a garland of Bents, King-cups, and Maidens 
haire, in his left hand an angle with a boxe of Can- 
tharides, in his right the ſtgne Cancer, upon his arme 
a basket of the fruits of his ſeaſon, it hath the name, 
either 4 Iuvenibas, as | ſaid, or of Inns Brutus. 

Iuly. 

July I would have drawne in a Iackert of light 
yellow , cating Cherries with his face and boſome 
Sun-burart , on his head a wreath of Centauric and 
wid Thyme, afithe.on his ſhoulder, and a bottle at 
his.girdlecarrying the-ligne Leo. ns 

$42 is 
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This moneth was called 7#ly in the honour of 74- 
lias Ceſar the Dictator, being before called 2uintilis 
or the fifth moneth , for the Romanes began with 
March. 

”y Augnust . ) 

Auguſt ſhall beare the forme of a young mano 
a fierce and cholericke aſpe& in a flame coloured 
garment, upon his head a garland of Wheat and Rie, 
upon hisarme a basket of all manner of ripe fruits, 
as Peares, Plums, Apples, Gooſeberries : at his belc 
(as. our Spencer deſcriberh him) a fickle, bearing the 
ſigne Yirgo. | 

This moneth was dedicated to the honour of 
Auguſtus Ceſar by the Senate, becaule inthe ſame 
moneth he was the firſt time created Conſull, thrice 
triumpher in Rome, ſubdued Agypt to the Romane 
Empire and made an end of civill warres, being bc- 
fore named Sext/lis, or the ftxt from March, 

September, 

September with a merry and cheerefull counte- 
nance, ina purple robe upon his hcad, a wreath of 
white and purple grapes : in his left hand a handfull 
of Millet Oates, and Panicle, withall carrying a 
Coras-copia of ripe Peaches, Peares, Pomegranares, 


and other fruits-of his ſeaſon, in his right hand the 


- figne Libra, 
His purple Robe ſheweth how he raigneth like a 


king above other moneths , abounding with plentie. 


of thingsneceſlary for mans lite. 

The ftgne Libra is now (as Sir Philip Sidney faith) 
an indifferent arbirer berweene rhe day and night, 
peizing to cach his. equall houres according to 
Virgil., | 1 
R 3 Libra. 


p 
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Libra dies, ſomnique pares ubi fecerit horas. 


This hath the name as being the ſeventh-moneth 
from arch. 
/ Ocdtobey.” 9 

In a garment of yellow and carnation, upon his 
head a garland of Oake leaves with the Akornes, in 
his right hand the ſigne Scorpio , 1n his left a basket 
of Serviſes, Medlers and Cheſtnuts,and other fruits, 
thar ripen at the latter time of the yeere ; his robe is 
of the colour of the leaves and flowers decaying. 

This moneth was called Domitianrs in the time 
Domitian by his edict and commandement , bur at- 
ter his death by the decree of the Senate 1t tooke the 
name of October, every one hating the name and 
memory of ſo deteſtable a Tyrant. 

November, © 

November in a Garment of changeable greene, 
and blacke upon his head, a garland of Olives with 
the fruit in his left hand , bunches of Parſeneps and 
Turneps in his right, the figne Sagitarine. 

| December. | 

December muſt be expreſſed with a horrid and 
fearcfull aſpe , as alſo anwary following, clad in 
Iriſh rugge, or coorſe treeze, girt unto him,upon his 
headno Garland bur three or foure night-caps, and - 
over them a Turkiſh Turbant, his noſe red , his 
mouth and beard clogd with Iſeickles, at his backe a 
bundle of Holly, Ivy, or Miſletoe, holding in furd 
mittens the figne of Capricornus. | 
lanuary. 

January would be clad all in white, like the co- 
lour of the earth at this time, blowing his _ 

Is 
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his left armea billet, the ſigne Aquarixs ſtanding by 
his ſtde. 

This moneth and the next were added to the yeere 
by Numa Pompilins , and had the name from Tanme a 
' Romane Ggd painted with two faces {ſignifying 

providence or wiſedome) judging by things paſt, of 

things to come. | 

| February. 

February ſhall be clothed in a darkeskiecolour, 
carrying in his right hand with a faire grace the 
figne Piſces. 

Numa Pompilics gave February his name cither a 
Febribus trom Agues , to WHICH this time is much 
ſubjc&,or from Februa, which were ſacrifices offe- 
red for the purgation of the ſoules of the dead, for 
Februo was an old verbe, and ſignified to purge. 

You ſhall rather give every moneth his inſtru- 
ments of husbandry , which becauſe they doe dif- 
fer,accordingto the cuſtome ('with the timealſo) in 
ſundry countries, I have willingly omitted : what 
. ours are heere in England Taſer will tell you. 

Moreover you muſt be ſure to give every moneth 
his proper and naturall Landtskip,not making (as a 
Painter of my acquaintance did in fcverall rables of 
the moneths for a Noble man of this Li1d)bloſſoines. 


upon the trees in December, and Schoole-boyes,. 


playingat nine pinnes upon the yce 11 July. 


). 


BOOKE . CONTAINING BY 
way of Dialogue, a Diſcourſe tending \\ 
tothe Blazon of Armes, with a more Phi- 


loſophicall and particular examination of the 


cauſes of Colours and their participation, 
with the light,according co the opiniuns 
aſivell of Ancient as late Writers, 


Mt. _—_—_— 


The Speakers. Coſmopolites, Eudamon. 


=DAVopeAmon well met: what 
make you heere ſo ſolitarie 
all alone, Come, you have 
| ſome point of Mulicke in 
SN your head,or inventing ſome 
Impreſa or other ; this Byrſe 

was never built to ſtudy in. 
Eud. Totell you troth, I was thinking how Zu. 
czancould make his opinion good , concerning the 
ſoules of wealthie uſurers, and covetous perſons, 
whom after their death hee verily beleeves, and at- 
ftirmesro bee Mctemphychoſed , or tranſlated into 
the bodies of Aſles, and there to remaine certaine 
S thou- 
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thouſands of yeeres,forpoore mento take their pen- 
niworth out of their bones. and fides with the cud- 
gdl and fpurre. 78 | 

'Coſmm, There is no better Phyſicke for melancho- 
Iy then cirher Zuczan of the heathen, oy of eternall 
- memory Sir Thomas Moore among the Chriſtians 
for wittie conceit and invention, neither thinke I 
everſhall we ſee their like. But whatbooke have you 
mers © 5 475 
Eu. 1tis a part of Giouan de Ramells, one of the 
beſt Engjncrs in Europe, . | B - -oN 

coy I bave, no Skill that way, but what thinke 
you of this workes oO 

Exud. Surcly.an effe& of Magnificence her elfe. 

Coſm.Have you beeneabove. 

Eud, Yes, but I bought nothing. 

- Coſm. Such atuſtomer the Epigrammatiſt Aar- 
Hall meets withall , one who after hee had walked 
thorow the faireſt ſtreete twice or thrice cheapening 
Iewels, Plate, rich hangings , came away with a 
woodden diſh.: well, fince weare met fo fitly toge- 
ther ,' I will now chaltenge you of your promile 
which was, ro-give mee certaine rules as the princi- 
ples of Blazonry, ir being a skill I have long deltred, 
and as I imagine quickly learned. $3 

Ezd. With all my heart, yerT am loath to thruſt 
my fickle into. another mans. corne, ſince it isin a 
manner beſide my ſubje& ( which P/zzze wiſheth a. 
writer alwayes to beare in minde) and which is 
more, it hath ſo plentifully beene written of already 
( eſpecially of late, by that worthy and honeſt 
Gentleman Maſter Gui//zze ) that little or nothing 
remainerh to. be ſpoken heereof , Wears 
SINE rather 
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rather then I will deny ſorcafonablea requeſt; Twill 
fay ſomewhat heercof in generall, what I imiagineir 
is fitteſt for you to know : for farther skill I referre 
you to the profeilors heereof. 125 ag 

Coſm. The principall uſe that I would miake of 
this skill is , that when I come into an old decayed 
Church or Monaſtery (as wee have plentic in" Zng- 
lasd) or Gentlemans houſe, I might rather buſfe/!my 
ſelfe in viewing Armes, and matches of Houſes in 
the windowes or walles, then lie bootes and ſpurres 
upon my bed in mine Inne, or-over-looke mine 
Hoſtes ſhoulder at Iriſh. *Morcover being a Gentle- 
-man'my ſelfe, Ihave beene many rimes asked/my 
,Coate , and except I ſhould have'ſhewed them'my 
jerkin, I knew not what to ſay.. -: - 

_ Ewud. Very likely,many of our Engliſh Gentlemen 
are in your predicament, bur.ro ſay the truth; I muſt 
ingenioufly confeſſe, it hartthe-moſt neceffary uſe to 

the knowledge and imitation of the vertues and at- 
chivements of our Anceſtors, it being befides a moſt 
gentlemanly ornament to ourſelves, when occafion 
of diſcourfeheereof ſhalt be offered; ? 1141 

Coſmm. Bur firſt I pray you concerning the word 
Herald, let me underftand whar it ftgnifieth.” 

E«d. Ithath the Erymon from the Dutch or Sax- 
on Heere, whichiisa Lord or principall man, for'in 
times paſt they were rape - the Romanes'in great 
reputation,being by their office priefts,created ar the 
firſt by Nama Pompzlizs king of the Romanes appoin« 
ted to denounce war againſt the enemy, by firiking a 
ſpeare into the ground, at what time chey wore Gir- 
lands or wreaths of Yerven , concerning the begin- 
ning and Anriquitie of bearing Armes, andthe firſt 

1 Dy 2 inventors 
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inyentors heereof, I will ſay nothing, at all, ſince ſo 
much- hath beene ſaid already by Leigh , Sir oh 
Ferneand others, to whoſe labours Ireferre you. 
.Coſm, Acquainc ine pray you with ar-t{cotche- . 
"on; and if' ic pleaſe you, with-the ſundry formes of 
| ſhields, fince I have feene many differing, ſeveratl 
.one fromthe other, as the Italiangives his Armes in 
aa Ovall forme; | \ 5 
i £ud..iVery-willingly : this word Eſcotcheonis a 
French word, derived from. the Latine Scutum, and 
that from the Greek wns, which is leather,and hence 
commeth our Engliſh word Buckler, Lere in the'old 
Saxon;fignifying Leather, and Buck or Bock, a Bucke 
or:Staggeof whoſe skins quilted cloſe rogether with 
Horne or hard Wood, the ancient Britaines niade 
their ſhields, of which ſort it ſeemed the ſhield of 
Nennius to have becne, wherein Iulins Caſars ſword 
{tucke {o'faſtztharNewnins had taken of his head, had 
not Labiemms the Tribune, ſtepped happily betweene 
them in the meane-time and reſcued his Maſter. 

Bur of ſhields the firſt and moſt ancient was that 
ſame among the Romanes , which they call <=, an 
elbow, where it was worne,or from as, which ſignj- 
fieth a remedy becauſe it was a great remedy and al- 
fo #helpe to that grievous peſtilence in Rome, falling 
downe-from Heaven into the Citie in the time of 
Numa Pompilias, wherewith a voyce-was heard, ſay. 
ing,.in what Citie ſoever that ſhield ſhould remaine, 
the ſame ſhould become the moſt mightie : of the 
falling. downe ofthis ſhield, I-remember this of 0vid 
when | was a Grammar Scholler; 

Eccelevi Scutum verſatum leniter aura- 
Deciait,a populo clamor ad aſtra-venit. 


The 
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The forme of ir was long, and roundar theends, 
withour any corner, as 0v/4 ſheweth in another 
place. | 


Idque ancile wocant quod ab omniparte reciſum.eſy, 
Luaqueoculss ſpectes angulits omny abeſt : 


 . Aſecond kind was that which S#idas calleth ew, 
in Latine Parma, (o called (as Yarro ſaith) quod par in 
omnes partes eſſet, meaning, that it was round, and e- 
all fromthe «mbe/;que or middle point, toevery 
fie : this ſhield was uſed moſt by the Troians as Yir- 
gil celtifieth. 
Er ſe levis nudo parmaque in glorins alba. 

A third kind was a ſhort Targer made in forme of 
a cre{lant or halfe Moone, called in Lartine Pelta, u- 
ſed by the Amazors,as the ſame Yrrgil noteth, where 
he ſairh+ 

Dacit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis 
Pentheſilea furens — 

It was alſo in great uſe among the old Romane 
Souldiers, as Livy reſtifieth. 

A fourth kind was called cetra,uſed by the African 
Moores and the Spaniards,in Ceſars time who in his 
Commentaries calleth thoſe Legions Ylteriors Hi- 

ſpames, cetratas. 

Some other kinds there have beene which for bre- 
vity, and your memory ſake I omit, I will proceed 
ro colours, and thento variety of charges. 

Coſms. How many colours be therein Armes ? 

Eud. Sixe principall, (of which two viz. yealow 
and white, Or, and Argent, are termed mertals: that 


is, Gold and Silver. 


S 3 Or 
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Or = , 
- Azare that is, Yellow, White, 
viz, 008 0 ond (Reade Blackc, Blew, and 


iZo 
_ Vert, YGreene.. n 


© Gold is the moſt pretious and dearaſt of all met- 
rals, the reaſon is, it remaineth longeſt uncorrupted, 
and withour ruſt, and fiance man by nature defireth 
immortality, and to preſerue his Memory, he hol- 
deth ſo this metrall,as moſt worthy of his love and 
reſpec. I have ſecne the monies of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
(who was Emperor of Romze, when Chriſt was born) 
as freſh and as faire as if they had beene ſtamped in 
the Tower of London bur yeſterday, as alſo of Nero 
Domitian, Conſtantine and the reſt : it is begotten by 
the heate of the Sunne upon the pureſt earth. 

It is called Gold in our Engliſhtongue, either of 
Geel (as Scaliger ſaith,) which is in Dutch to ſhine, 
or of another Dutch word,which is Gelten, and ſig- 
nifieth in Latine Yalere, in Engliſh to be of price or 
value:and hence commeth their ordinary word Gelf, 
for money. Gold was of {uch eſtimation and price a- 
mong the Romanes, that it was provided by a Law, 
that it ſhould be worne of none, bur of the greateſt 
perſons, and of them butar certaine times. 

Coſm. I would the like lawes wereamoneſt vs 
heere in Englazd, where if thoſe infinite ſummes and - 
eXpences which areconſumed in gold laceand fringe 
upon petticoates and garters, were beſtowed in iron 
and ſtcele, great horſes, or poore {chollers,*it were 
better for our.common wealth: Nay fo ordinary is 
excetle in this kind, thateven ſhoppe-keepers, and 
which is more, their apprentices, with ſervingmen; 
and chambermaids thinke themſelves fowly diſgra- 
ay ced 
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ced if they benotin the faſhion. I have my ſelfe mer 
an ordinary rapſter in his ſilke ſtockins, garters deepe 
fringed with gold lace,the reſt of his apparell ſutea- 
ble, with cloake lined with velver, who tooke ir in 
' ſome ſcorne ] ſhould rake the wall of him,as I went 
along in the ſtreere, what ſhall now our Courtiers 
and Gentlemen thinke of themſelves ? 

End. It isa fault in the Magiſtrate, that ſo good 
Lawes as we have (God be thanked) inthis land bee 
ſoill executed, 1 verily beleeve if this fellow had li- 
ved inthe time of Cato Cexſor in Rome , hee would 
have beene followed as a monſter , and for his pu- 
niſhment have beene confin'd to the bottome of a 
Sellar during his life. 

Coſm. Bur I pray you proceed to ſay ſomething of 
Silver, 

End. Silver next unto Gold, is of greateſt account 
being called in Grecke 7, In Italian Argento, 
in French Argent, of the Latin Argentum, in Spaniſh 
it is called Plata of men, by reaſon of the beating of 
it into:Stond peeces or Ingors , our Engliſh word 
filver without doubt proceedeth of the Greeke 
G6, to ſhine, it is the ſecond Mettall, and ſignifieth 
purity, innocency, and chaſtity ; among the planers 
it holdeth_ with Luna , among pretious ſtones with 
the Margarite or pearle. - | 

Gold ſignifieth roche bearer Riches, Honor and 
preheminence, amoneſt planets it holdeth with the 
{unne, among ſtones with the Papaſion. 

They are called Metrals becaute they fall among 
metallica corpora which are numbred by cAri/tetle,. 
compounded of the pureſt part of the earth grow- 
. Ing one neer to another,according tothe Erymon - 

| | the 
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the word metalla which is quaſi wm 2 for one vaine 
or mine being found another is underneath ir farre 
off, or as ſome would have it from wwats 1s to ſearch 
diligently as thoſe doe that fearch for mines,” and 
bEcauſe their ſhining not as colours Hur as brighe 
mettals, are mingled with the other colours, thcy 
might the farther be difcerned either by day or night. 
in the field : for of themſelves either doth coatound 
the ſight, and had need to bee allayed with colour, 
which on the other ſide without any of theſe co- 
lours, is as much diſpleaſing and offenſive to the 
ſighr being as it were a body wichour a foule, and 
take it fora generall rule there is no coate without a 
mettall, or any without colour one onely excepted, 
which is the ſame of Godfrey of Bullojgne, itbeing a 
croſſe leruſalem or in a field filver, which you muſt 
not take as a preſident it being given him as a fingu- 
lar marke of honour, as if ſome one atturney at rhe 
common Law ſhould bee priviledged by both the 
Vniverſities to ſpeake falſe Latine, and his tobe held 
for moſt purcand good, tharof the reſtmoſtabſurd 
and barbarous. WER 

Coſmm, But I pray you what is the reaſon thar I 
may not , notwithſtanding call them by the names 
of yellow and white: 

Eud, Becauſe thoſe colours of che metrals are cer- 
taine brightſplendors begotten of a fingular and one 
onely rede&tion from an outmoſt and continuate 
ſuperficies, asin lead, rinne, quicke-filver, &c. the 
whitenefle of colour proccederh from alight often 
refleted and penetrating many ſmall cleare and 
tranſparent bodies as we (ce in (alt, Ice beaten ſmall 
the toame of the ſea and the like, for this is a _ 

ra 
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tall rule that every tranſparent body which wecall 
Diaphanon beaten'and divided into ſmall: parts: or 
peeces yecldeth a white colour as ſnow, which 
white is a continuate body: in raine or water1s tranſ- 
Parent but heing divided by the cold ayrein the ial 
ling downe into diſcrcet parts , it forthwith turneth 
white, the like we may ſee in the ſhavings of horne, 
which the finer you cut-them , the whiter they ap- 
peare ; fo that in theſe and the like bodies, the:cauſe 
of whiteneſle is nothing elſe (asI ſaid) thenan oft 
refleion of the light, poſleſſing our eyes and the 
ayre or wedjum With many beames refleded. 

Coſm.l pray you now proceed to Blacke,, which 
I thinke to be the next colour. 

Ead, You ſay true, this colour in Armes is called 
Sables, which is a moſt rich furre worne of Princes 
and great perſonages, it is brought our of Reſaand 
Auſcovia, it is the furre of a little beaſt of that name 
eſteemed for the pertenelle of the colour of the 
haires, which are 7» ſummitate nigerrimi. 

In Armes it denoteth ſadneſſe,griefe,and conftan- 
cy, among the Planets it hath Melancholy Saturn, 
among precious Stones the Diamond. 

Coſmm. Burt mee thinkes now you are contrary to 
your ſelfe, for even now you faid that thoſe cleare 
and tranſparent bodies, as Diamonds, Glafle, water, 
Ice and the like were the ſubjects , rather of white- 
nefſe then blackneſſe as beeing moft capable of 
light. 
Fad Ir is true, I ſaid fo, but you muſt know that 
theſe cleare bodies,as Criſtall,Ice,the Diamond,&c. 
| are ſubjects of both, for as white proceedeih from 


acleare and tranſparent body , devided into many 
} parts, 
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parts, as in ſnow, ſo blacke is cauſed in the ſame bo- - 
dy by a ſhadow diſperſed inte the ſmalleſt bodies 
beyond the light,or whether the light cannot come. 
For:thelight only poſleſſing the one halfe of the ſu- 
ptrficies,drawes it {elfe with the broken/Deames into 
a center, which when it poſleſſeth the eye with ftron- 
ger and more forcible beames, the other on the fades 
poſſeſſing the fight with weaker and fainter , can 
hardly be diſcerned: ſo that blacke colour in theſe 
bodies is nothing elſe then a certaineprivation of rhe 
lighry, by over-ſhadowing , and heerein differeth 
darkeneſſe from-blacke: darkeneſſe is not bounded 
and circumſcribed , (as we ſay) by other objects en- 
lightned, whereby it appearcth of leſſe blackeneſle 
then blacke colour for contrarinm contrario oppoſitum 
mags eluceſcit, So that heerein it is worthy conſide- 
ration, to ſee how as ſometime contrary cauſes pro- 
duce the like effects, ſo even the ſame ro proceed 
from black and white, for the cleare and per{picuous 
body effecterh white, and that white a blacke, againe 
with contrary affections they beget like effects , for 
the cleare body broken to {mall peeces (as I ſaid) 
produceth white, and becommeth moſt black, while 
it is continuate and undivided, as we. ſee in deepe 
waters, (which are ever blackeſt) thicke Glaſſes and 
the like. Ir is the opinion of ſome, thar contrary to 
CAriftotle, that the colour white doth gather the 
beames of the ſight together (as I ſaid in my former 
booke) and that blacke doth onely difperſe and ſcat- 
ter them, as for example, if one beholderh the lighr, 
or ſome very white object, he viewethit winkingly, 
as. we {ce thoſe doe, that are purblind, bur*if any 
thing that is blacke, he looketh upon it with _ 
atl 
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and a full eye, and weſce by experiencein a'Cat, fo 
long as ſhee beholderh the light ſheedoth, contrahere 
prupillams, draw the ball of her eye ſmall and long(be- 
ing covered over with a greene skin ) and et-it forth 
or dilate atker pleaſure. | 

Now as Criſtall, Ice,&c. by reaſon of their per- * 
ſpicuitie,are the ſubjects of whiteneſſe,ſo are Quick- 
{lver, Silver, Lead, Steele, Iron, Tin, and the like; by 
reaſonof their opacitie of blackneſſe, as wee ſee in 
their duſt , and inthe blacking of our hands with 
much handling the ſame. | 

And that they are themoſt ſhadowie bodies, we 

know by experience, for if the thinneſt leafe of Tin, 
laid over with Quickſilver be laid upon a Glafle or 
Criſtalline ſwperficzes , it hinders the light ſo much 
from paſſing thorow, that it conſtrained ro refleR it 
ſelfe to the adverſe parr, which other bodies though 
of a farregreaterthicknefle cannot doe, and hencear 
farſt came the invention of looking Glaſſes, 
Coſmm.T am well ſatisfied intheſe rhreecolours,viz, 
Or, Argent,and Sable,what I pray you is the nexr. 

Eud. Mari, 4zure, Guiles,and Yert, which I will 
paſſe over with as much haſt as I can, becauſe I will 
come to our matter. 

Azure isa faire light blew ſo named from the A- 
rabian word Lazal, which is the ſame, ir betokeneth 
to the bearer a zealous minde, it is alſo proper to 
thcm, as David ſaith, That occupie their buſtneſſe in 
great waters, as travellers by Sea and the like, of the 
Planets it holdeth with Aſercary , among precious 
Stones with the Saphyre. 

This colour blew doth | nmr 1m lefle of the 
light then the white colour, for ſtriking it ſelfe upon 
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this colour it 1s rarified and diſperſed, as on the con- 
trath>it is thickned and more condenſate inred,as by 
2moſt pleaſatir and delighttull experiment we may 
perceive ina three ſquare Criſtall priſme , wherein . 
you ſhall perceive the blew ro be outtaoſt, next to 

that the red, the reaſon is, that the extreame parts of 
a perfpicuous body ſhine and yeeld a more faint light 

then the middle, as appeareth by opricke , and the 

lighe is received by fewer beames in the ourmoſt ed- 

ges then intothe midſt , ſo that yee perceive, firſt 

white in the middcſt, then red , and blew in the ex- 

tremes ſcene. This againe 1s moſt manifeſt by the 

light of the Sun, through athicke cloud which then 

appearcth red, and by the higher parts of the ayre 
which becauſe they are more rarified 3nd pure, then 

the neather, appeare to: be moſt blew 'which Theo- 

#hraſizs in his booke of colours witneflerh, ſaying : 

<1 bolSy Nwpupabrs yrs gation TH xe0ugn xvareidVc ofa mh d pardmares 

Againce,. while a candle, oyle, wood, orany thing 
that conſilterh of fatneſle burneth, the flame next to 
the candle it felfear the neather end of the weeke ap- 
peareth blew,becauſe there is bur a thin and a weake 
lighr joyned with a thin, weake, and ayerie moiſture, 
the top of the flame is red, becauſe it there adherech 
to a ſmoakie and thicke earthy body, whereupon all 
earthy and ſootie flames are red, rhe flame of Aqua- 
vite is moſt blew, becauie it is'{o rare and thin that 
it-is ſcarce able ro burnc, but heate in coales, Tron;and 
the like is molt red, becauſe ir is contained in thicke, 
droffie, and carthy bodies. 

Red is named in Armory Gw#es, it fignifieth a war- 
like diſpoſition; a haughtie courage , dreadleſſe of 
dangers among Planets it is attributed to Mars, a- 
mong Stones to the Rube, Coſrs, 
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Coſ. Proceed(l pray you)to greene,8& then I think 
w e have done with thoſe colours proper to Armes. 

Greene is termed by the name of Yer?, and it is 
compoſed of whiteand thin red, and laſtly blew;fgr 
ifyou mingle blew witha little yellow , you ſhall 
have a Poppinjay greene,it with much blew and yel- 
low, a ſad or blacke greene,if but alittle more blew 
thenyellow a Seawater greene, &Cc. Ir is called Yert 
of the Latine word w:ri4s, contracted into the 
French, ic ſfignifteth hope and youth, it appertainerh 
to Yenus,among Stones to be Emerald, 

There be alſo other colours borne in Armes, in 
number three, viz. Tenne or Tawny, Sanguine and 
Pupre very ordinary in French Coates ( but not in 
ſuch uſe) though honourable bearings with us heere 
in England. 

Now you have done with the colours : I pray 
you procecd to thoſe things that are borne. 

You meane the charge for {o.is that termed which 
is borne uponthe colour,except it be a Coat divided 
only by partition, falling in among thoſehonourable 
ordinaries wherof the accidence of armory ſpeaketh: 
whichare in number (as Zezeh reckoneth them)nine, 


The Crofle containing the fifth part of the 
E!cotcheon being charged the three, 
The chiefe containing a third part. 
| Fhe Pale alſo a third part. 
The Bend a fifth part... 
VIE. \ The Fetſe athird part. 
| | The Eſcotcheon a fifth part... 
The Cheveron a fifth part. 
I The Salteir a fitth parc uncharged. . 
{ The Barrea fifth parc. | 
T3 The 
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The Croſſe is calied in Latine Cr#x, 4 cruciands, 
for it was nothing elſe then an Inſtrumentof execy- 
tion among the old Romanes , it hath beene a very 
ancient bearing , yea even before the birth of our 
Saviour Chriſt among the Paynims themſelves, 
Though they knew it not bur in their Blazon, they 
made the field Gules, andcalledthe charge foure 
cautions, bilfets or cantonez, touching the dignitic 
of the Croſle, and the worthinefle of the bearing, I 
will, wanting words to exprefle the ſame,referre my 
{elfe ro the ancient Fathers, who have had this figne 
in ſuch eſtimation and reverence, That one may 
ſerve in ſtead of many,I will as farre asI can remem- 

chyſot.in/arn. ber , report unto you the words of Chryſoſtome ina 
"ox Ga Sermon of his : The Croſle ( ſaith he) which was 
wont to be xeputed the onely ſigne of diſgrace, is 
now become the glory and boaſting of us Chriſti- 
ans, inſomuch as the moſt noble part of our body is 
ſigned therewith in our Baptiſme, wee ufe it in our 
Prayers,in Divine Service,we ſct it up in our houſes, 
yea at our beds heads, Brides and Bridegroomes are 
adorned therewith, Souldicrs when they goe to rhe 
warres, Mariners carry it on the tops of their ſhips, 
yea the bodies of bruite beaſts ill affected are marked 
herewith , ſo that I cannot imagine (theſe being the 
words of a devout and moſt learned Father of the 
Greeke Church,and Archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, 
who lived twelve hundred yceres fince) that the 
figne of the Croſle is {o-perilous*a thing as moſt Pu. 
ritancs would make it. I ſhould fill more ſheetes of 
paper then they would be willing to reade, or my 
ſelfero write, ifI ſhould report what hath beene ſaid 
by S. Anguſtine, Athanaſins, S. Hrerome,and others in 
| defence 
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defence of lawfulneſſe of theſame.” But I remember 
that I am writing of Heraldry, not of thoſe things 
that concerne controverfiesin Divinity. 

Coſm. Bee there no more croſſes then one borne 
inarmes? |, X S 

End. Yes ltr. 

Coſm. I pray you onely name them. I will learne 
them our hereafter of my ſclfe out of the Accidence 
of Armory; thehonor of armes or ſome where elle, 

Eud, Themoſt ordinary are thele. 


CPates. (Nelle or Nylle. ps 0Z4ngee. 
Potencee. Bourdonnee. | Pommee. 
Croiſce. de 4.hermines. 1 Fitchee and 

AcrolleS FJeuronee. Beſantie. 3 ſome few 0- 
Compoſee. | Florence, thers which 1 
iF air cotrevaire. Frettee. remeber not. 


Coſm. I pray you proceed to the chiete, and 
why it is fo called. | 

r m F£ad. Thechiecfe is ſo called 
mg of the French word Chiefe, 
ma and that from the Greek mows, 
| which is the head or upper 
part,this poſleſſeth the upper 
third part of the Scetcheon, 
and 1s divided by one line in 
this manner. 

Coſm. I underſtand this ve- 
ry well, proceed, I pray to 
the palc. 

Of the Pale. 

Eaud. The Pale is the third middle part of the 
Scotcheon, being divided from the chicfe to the 
baſe, or ncather part of the Scotcheon with ha 
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lines as thus: 


will ſeeme ſtrange to ſame of our Heralds. 
Of the Bend, 


The French Heralds call this Bande, it reſembleth 
a kind of Bawaricke or girdle, which knights wore in 
times paſt over the right ſhoulder,and under the left, 
whereat their ſwords hung. Some unknowne Gods 
father long ſince hath-named it in Latine Benda, it 
hatha fift part of the Eſcotcheon, beginning from 
the dexter part, or the right corner of the left, = 
Species or kinds it containeth , ire befidlets whic! 
are, if there be many, a Cotize, which is the third 
part of thebend, and a baſton, whichis like, and the 
ſame with a Corize, ſave that ir:muſt not touch the 
Scotcheon at both the ends:this is. reſerued for adlif- 
ference of kindred or alliance amonpgPrinces; as itis 
to be ſeene in the houſe of Burbonin France. 


L1s.3;. 


Is called from the Latine 
palus, which is a Pale or peece 
of Wood, wherewith we fence 
about Gardens, Parks, Ficlds 
and ſuch like. This in ancienc 
time was called a fierce, and 
you ſhould then have blazed it 
thus, hee beares afierce Sables 
between two fierces, Or;which 


* Coſm, 
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Coſns. | have heard fay that a bend finiſter is the 
marke of a Baſtard, it hath beene taken ſo, bur I 
hope you will not make thar propofition , comverti- 
'T bilis : For I have knowanezit 
borne by ſome lawfully borne, 
whoſe anceſtors before them 
| were legitimate. 

Eaud. Here isa bend finiſter. 

| Cvſm.If it had beene brought 
then from the other ſide, it had 
beene dexter and right. 

- End, Very true. 

Coſm, Proceed I pray to the Felle. 


Of ihe Feſſe. 


1} End. The Feſleis ſo called of 
| the Latine word faſciaa band or 
1 girdle , poſleſſing the third part 
of the Scotcheon over the mid- 


| as  dle, as thus , If there beabove 
one, you mult call them barres, 
if with the field there be odde 


__ peeces,as {even ornine,then you 
muſt name the field, and ſay ſo many barres; if even, 
as fixc, cight, or ten, you muſt ſay bar-wiſe or barry 
of ſixc, cight,or ten, as the King of Hungary beares 
Arg.and Gules barry of eight: marke this coate, 
how would youblazeit ? 


V Coſm. 


LE 
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0; qatin Coſm. To tell youtrue, I 
j.__*__| know not. | | 
Y $M - Zud.willtel _—_ bears. 
Bi... IM | barry,counterbarry of eight, 
WM or = Gates. You ſee = 
| --—M-_-- 3} anevennumber of peeces. + 
w—J— Coſms. I pray you proceed, 
VW h # ſhall carry this in mind, and 
ll thinke of thoſe odde andeven 
=—_ PCEcES. | 
The next.is a Cheveron called in Latine 7iznum, 
or the rafter of an houſe. Howbcit it be a very hono- 
rable bearing, yet it is never ſcene inthe coate of a 
King or Prince, becauſe it pertaineth to a Mechani- 
-—— call profeſſion : none of which 
8 kind may touch the coate of a 
"| Prince; Fornothing may rouch 
«| the coat of a Prince ſave a bor- 
 }der, a fable, ora baſton. If there 
bemany, 'you muſt call them by 
the diminutive cheveronelles, 
 Heere1sa cheveran, 


.* 
[ 


Of the Salteir. 


A Salteir is made in the forme of a Saint Andrews 

. creſle, and by ſome is taken to be an engine to rake 
wild beaſts with all : In Frenchitis called wn ſautozy, 
it is an honourable bearing, it is borne in England 
by chat moſt honourable family of the Newils: a- 
mongſt whom. I muſt never forget my duty to- 
wards char noble and 'worthy-minded Gentleman, 
Maſter Doctor Newi4 our maſter of Trinity Col- 
| ledge 
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ledge in Cambridge, who hath ever retained'and 
ſhewed in all his lite thoſe, Tgniculos virimu avite,as 
a Poet ſpeaketh;' and Homer averreth to- bee a thing 
incidentto thoſe chat are deſcended -of generous agd 
noble houſrs. The Saltier is drawne in this manner. 

ys Bur one thing 1 muſt re- 
W member to tell you of theſe 
; nine'' honourable bearings, 
Foure are never borne, bur 
ſingle, and by themſelves, 
Uiz.. the Croſfle, Chiefe and 
MF - Saltcir; the reſt are borne in 
' many peeces, as the Bend, 
Pale, Feſſe, Barre, and Che- 
veron. 


Of the Gyron or Guyron. 


The Gyron is a point of triangular forme,whoſe 
bafis on every fade of the Eſcotcheon and point ci- 
ther comes in vmbelics or the midſt, they are com- 
monly borne inthe number of the eight peeces,as in 
the ancient coate of Baſngborne, which by chance I 
found in a window at the Vicaredge in Fulham. 


Of the partitions. 


There is a diviſion or partition by all theſe afore- 
ſaid places, which is drawne in the Scotcheon with 
onely one line, as for example, party per bend is 
when the field is devided into two colours by a ſin- 
gle line drawne as the bend from che point Dexter 
to the ſiniſter in baſe, ſo likewiſe is the partition -per 
pale, per Cheveron, Saltier and che reſt, - + 

V 2 Com. 
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Coſm. The ſingle line is ſometime indented en. 

vecky; wavey, embatteled, &c. | 

_ Lpray you now acquaint:me with the Furs, which 

are givenin Armes , I have heard great diſcourſe of | 

the ſame, but underſtood not well whatghey meant, 
Eud, I:will tellyou what they are, and how ma- 


ny,. there be in number nine , whereof there be five 


kinds:of Ermines, the fixt is the Eſcotcheon plaine 
white, the other three vaires or of varry: the firſt or- 
dinary and naturall, being compounded of Argent 
and Azure, which is the coate of Reauchamp of 
Hach in the county of Somerſet, and now quartered 
by the Right Honourable, the Earle of Hartford ; 


the other two compounded of other colours, it is 


drawne in this manner. 


SS ©». Ipray you what isEr- 
JOLLY 


' mines. 

aVaTevi Ead. It is the Furre of alittle 
EAT? eaſt about the bigneſle of a 
FAT; _ Weaſell, catled in 75 Dr CIs 
Tal VAVTEAY Armenins , forthey are found in 
IGCUAT-; Armenia : it 15 not Mus Ponti- 

— -. £5, as ſome have written, who 

cthough-itbe all white,and ſomewhar like it,the furre 
is nothing ſo whiteand fine, neither hath itthar ſpor 
at the tip or end of the taile, which is that which we 
doe call Ermines, many of them being ſer together: 
it is held of all furres innature the moſt precious, be- 
cauſe they write, that whea this beaſt is hunted, ra- 
ther then he will runne over a puddle, or any dirtic 
place, where his skin may be endangered to be ſpor. 
ted with mire, he will ſtay there,and be rorne in-pee- 


ces with the dogs.: which gave me an occaſion of an 
Embleme 
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Embleme, what time I turned-his Majeſties Bazr- 
x08-49PON, into. Emblemes and Lartine verſes, pre- 
ſentingthe ſameafter to Prince Henry. 

The word was c#i candor morte redemptia,the verſes. 

Duod macule impatiens flammaſh, agitere pervndss, 

Candiduls inſans pellis amore, fera, 

Hoc Tyrio Heroas ſuperars murice tinttos, 

Vos, quibus aut mens eft leſave fama, fides: 

None may weare this furre but Princes,and there 
15a certaine number of rankes allowed 'to Dukes, 
Marquetles, Earles, which they muſt not exceede 
in lining their caps therewith, inthe time of Charles 
the Grear, and long ſince the whole furres-in the 
tailes dependant, but now that faſhion is lefr,and the 
ſpots onely wornc without the tailes. 

There be now certaine compoſitions or mixtures 
of the field, wherewith I would have you acquain- 
ted ere weproceed further, which are called 

Checky, Maſculy, Fuſile, Nebule, Lozenged. 

Checky is called of the French Eſchiquerte, reſem- 
bling the cheſſe boord, in Latine it may bee called 
Scacciatuns of Scaccia, the play at cheſle, the ſquares 
thereof in a coate muſt not amount above the num. 
ber of five and.twenty, or {ixe and twenty, as alſo 
Lozenges and Fufils. 

Haſculy istermed ſo from thedutch word Maſ- 
chen, iris nothing elſe, but the reſemblance of rhe 
maſhes of a net, they are borne commonly pierced. 

Fuſilee is like unto Maſculi, bur your . fulils muſt 
be made long,and ſmall in the middle, they are ſeene 
intheancient-coate of Montague, who beareth arg. 
three fuſils in tefſegules. Afulill is ſo called.of fuſ7z, 
a ſpindle, whoſe forme itreſembleth. 
| V 3 Nebulce 
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'  Nebukeis fo called from zebuls a cloud, and that 
from »ewu,the ſame;becauſe it reſembleth the clouds, 
It is borne in the ancient coate of Blond or Blown, 

Lozengee,{0 called of Lozenges certaine cordials 
made by the Apothecaries , and given in Phylſicke. 
They are like unto the Maſcles, but ſomewhat bro- 
” der:they are given round in the coate of the family 
de Medices, Dukes of Florence.: If there be above 
the number as I ſaid of five and twenty or fixeand 
twenty, you muſt ſay Semi-lozengy. Remember to 
make yeur Lozenges more high then broad, they 
are givenfor the moſt partin bend or in feſle, faich 
Barathe French Herald. | 

There be certaine rondles given in armes, which 
have their names according to their ſeverall colours. 
If they be or,they arc beaſants ; if filver, plates ; if 
Gules, Tortoixes , if Sables, Pellets;if Azure, O- 
goeſles , if greene, Emeralds;if purpure, Pommes;if 
Tenne,Oranges;if ſanguine, Gules. There is ſeldome 
borne above nine in 'an Eſchotcheon that muſt bee 
numbred, if there be above, you mult call them 
ſemy orbeſanty. | | 

Coſms. I have ſcene ſometimes ſtaples of doores, 
nailes, and thelike borne. How can they be honou- 
rable to thebearer ? | 

End, Yes uery honourable and ancient.” As the 
Croſle Moline (given by the worſhiptull family of 
Molineax) Mil-peckes, and molt irons appertaining 
co the mill, nailes, keyes, lockes, buckles, cabaflets 
or morians, helmets, and the like. | 


E 


Coſmz. Whatis that you call a labell or lambeaux? 
Ewd. It is a kind of fillet (ſome have taken la- 
bels for candels or lights) it is the difference of = 
elder 
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elder brother, the father being alive, iris drawne of 
rwo, three, foure, and five pendants, not common. 
ly above. You may.in Maſter Guil//z#s booke among 
. the difference of brothers read more of this ſubie&, 

, A Canton polleſſeth for the 
moſt * part the dexter point of 
| the Scotchean. Ir is called a 
A' | | Cantonfrom the Greeke word 
xSpc, WHICH is a corner proper- 
ly of the eye, and hence came 
the Cantons of the Suirzers, It 
ji is the reward of a Prince given 
to an Earle.: ; 

A border in French called v# bordure, in Latine, 
fmbria, hath his place within the Eſcotcheon round 
abour the ſame,it muſt containc the ſ1xth part of the 
| Scotcheon: . - WIS '5: 
 AnOrle is much like a border fave thar ir ſtandeth 
quite within the Scotcheon, the field being ſeene on 
either fide. | 
_ 'AFilletthe fourth of an Orle. 

 Coſen, 1 pray you be there not trees and herbes, 
ſometimes given for good Armory ? 

End, Why not ? 


' What Herbes are moſt commonly borne in Armes? 


Of herbs you ſhall find commonly bornethe Ciz- 
. guefaile but moſt often pierced the field, the Trey- 
foile, Mallowes, Rue, Sparage, Fennell, and white 
Ellebore, Pie de Lion, with many others. 


Ihat Trees are given ;ſually in armes? 


© Of-trees you ſhall have the Palme, the Olive,Si- 
3 camore, 


S 
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camore, Apple and Peare tree, the Pine, Aſh, the 
White thorne, Pomgranate, Orange, Quince, Nut- 
rrce, the Oake with ſome others. ' 
» You have Times rootes, as the Mandrageras,Bur- . 
gony, Leveſſe, and ſuch like. " 
What Flowers? 

Of Flowers you have Roſes, Gilliflowers, Vio- 
lers, Nenuphar, Lilly, Saffran, Columbine, Borage, 
Line, Buglofſe, Alleluia with others. 

What Serpents aud creeping things ? 

Of Serpents you have the Crocodile, whojhath 
his name #35» from the feare he hath of -Saf- 
fron which hee cannot endure, wherefore neere Nt- 
lus, they plant ic much in their gardens, andneere 
their Bees, which the Crocodile continually lyeth 
in waite for. For he loveth hony above meaſure. 0- 
ho Duke of Millaine inthe yeare rogg. tooke from 
a Sarazen his armesz which was a Serpent, a child 
iſſuing out of the mouthof the ſame, which to this 
day is yet thearmes of Millane. "Ra 

The Scorpion, the Lizard, yeathe old Armes of 
France were the three Toades or Crapauds, Crabs, 
Creviſles,. Frogs, Snailes, and ſuch like. 

I have ſeene in an ancient coate three Graſhop- 
pers, but the ownerI could never learne, 

The Graſhopperis called in Latine Cicada, myire- 
wed from finging, with a little skin upon his ſtde, 
againſt the which he rubs the thicke part of his leg, . 
and ſo makes that noiſe, wherewith he ſo diſturbes 
theſleepy hay-makers. When I found this Etymo- 
logy firſt, I would needs maketriall : which I found 
very truc;ſo {ignificant,and witty were the Grecians 


at firſt, inventing names toall things from their na- 
ture, | | of 
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.. Of fiſhes: you-thall finde in Armes the Whale, 
the Dolphin, the Salmon, the Trout, Barbel, Turbot, 


Herring, Roach, Remora, Efſcaliop ſhels:0 + /'-- 
Copm. What meaneth the bearing of Efcallop 
ſhels 2 \ BIN an 
Eud. It betokeneth unirie and friendly love, for as 

they cloſeſo neerely they can hardly be ſeparated, 
ſo ſhould friends -and true lovers : whereupon it is 
worne in the colonrs of the Knights of the Order 
of Saint Michael. 

. You. muſt bee very heedfull in theblazoning of 
fiſhes, by-reaſon of the varieric of their natures, 


Of thoſe birds that are borne in Armes. 


Of all bearing among theſe winged creatures, the 
Griffon is the moſt ancient,and yet to this day inPe- 
merania, of grear eſtceme. Bur fince, the Eagle hath 
got theſoveraigntie, and isheld fora farre morcho. 
nourable bearing, it being the Armes of the Empire 
and of many other kingdomes. | 1270 

Coſzs. | pray what is the reaſon the Emperour gi- 
veth in his Armes an Eagle with two neckes, which 
is againſt nature. 

Eud. So is a Lion with two tailes: yet they have 
their reaſon; The cauſe why it is given by the Em- 
perour was this. The kingdome of Romania beeing 
united unto the Empire gave an Eagle Sables dil- 
plaid, and the Emperour giving the ſame likewiſe, 
united them into one, giving that two 'neckss as 
you ſee, 3 £3 


Coſm. This is very prettie and more then I knew 
before,but is the Eagle of ſuchantiquiticamong the 
Romanes ? | : | - 


- 


X End. 


Pl 
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_ | End; Yes befote thetime of Iulive Ceſar; ft 
you hut. \remember-ſinceyou/were a ſcholler that 
verſe of Lucene writing: of the civill wars berweene 
Geſur and Pompey. © 2 

* Signa pares aquilas, FY pila minantia pilts. 

. The Pellican.is' more commonly borne with us 
lierein England then.in other countries. Other birds 
that are utually/borne are the 'Swan, the Raven, the, 
Cormorant, Heron, Faulcon, Cocke , Pigeon, Lap- 
wing, Swallowes , Martlets, Corniſh choughes, 
Spar-hauke;! Larkes with fome others, The Spar- 
hauke-Crowned was:the' Armes of Attilzs King of 
the Hwnnes, and five Larkes were found depainted 
in an old Trojan ſhield. You- muſt note then that 
icldgme.aracvcrt the female of "y thing is given in 
Ard 3: -.7 0 
11; @fars remember; I thinke arute fore, in mine 
Accidence, not.of Armory bur of Lillies Engliſh 
miles, where note that the Maſculine gender is more 
worthy then the Feminine, &c.. -/\?: 

 Eud:;-hndded it 1s the: reaſon becauſe the Maſey- 
line genderis the worthieft, Onerule isworthy the 
obſervation, that fiſhes,birds, and divers beafts have 
beeniegiten to bearers for the names ſake, to pre- 
ſerve ir cirherreallyor by accident :'really or imme- 
diately as: Herd gives the Heron, Foxe the foxe- 
heads, which was the coateof Biſhop Foxe, Bullocke 
of Barkfhire:the.bullockes head, Herring, and Her- 
ringham a conc quartered by the Earles of Bed- 
ford, the three Herrings, Roch the Roches, Tromt- 
becke the three Trouts braced, quartered by the right 
Worthiptull ang'thar: worthy Gentleman fo well 
_ ving and me: of his Country Sir' Ralphe 
Conningsbey 
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Corningsbey Knight of 'Narthmims inthe Conkty of 
Hertford, Lucie, tres lucies prſces or three pikes, quart. 
tered by [the Earles of Northumberland, and'the 
coate of tharnoble Gentleman Sir Thomas Lucey of 
Warwickſaire Knight, Berrisford the Beare with in- 
finite the like: ſome have their names accidentally - 
from the propernie of the bird or beaſt, 'or by an O- 
nomatopoea,or alluſion:of the voice:to thenatne, -as 
Termhit gives the three Lapwings'whoina-manner 
 expreſle the very ſame (neither is it any diſparage- 
ment tothe bearer, ſ{ince there be of thete'very Ho- 
norable and ancient :) and. Chentewy a French Gen- 
tleman yery .well deſcended. whogave'the three 
Nightingales. el 5020 £29? COL 
Excellent have beene the conceipr- of ſome Citt- 
zens; who wanting Armes, have coined themſelves 
certaine devices as 'neere as may be alluding ro ther 
names; which wecall Rebus. Maſter agge the Prin- 
ter,(as you may ſee in many of his bookes) tooke, tg 
expreſle his name, a Nightingale fitting ina buſh 
with a ſcrole in.her. mouth, wherein was written 
Tugge Iugge Inge. 2 
Maſter Biſhop cauſed to be painted'in his glaſſe 
windowes the picture of a Biſhop in his Rocher, his 
ſquare Cap on-his head, by: which was written his' 
Chriſten tame George (1 03h; EFT 20D 
One Foxe-craft cauſed tobepainred in his Half/and 
Parlour a Foxe, counterfeiting himſelfe deadupon' 
the Ice, among a company of Ducks and Goflings. 
Every fcholler can: ſhew: you. in the firſt page of 
his Grammer Harri{ovs name, exprefied by 2 Hare 
{tting ina ſheafe of Ric,and upon that the Sunnc: all 
which made Harriſon, 


X 2 One 
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, One Maſter Gutteridge drew for himfelfea Giant 
ſRanding.in a gutter, .and looking over the ridge of a 
hoyſe;, which could inot chuſeibut make  &mrte- 
$4 & \ FAY PIER. ! C, 014 £4 6] BLCWL WO, | C503 35 4 
1 Therewasnot long ſince a Grocer in London, his 
- name I haye quite forgot, 'bur: t am ſure for an al- 
lufionthereto. hee gave. for his Rebus;a Sugar loafe 
Ganding:upon a flatſteeple,andl think-iewas Pauls: 
-:: Chucchwarden whoſhall be nameleſſe, of Saint 
Martins inthe Ficlds, I remember when I was in 
that Pariſh, to expreſle Saint Martins in the Fields, 
_ cauſedt9beiengravena Martin (a bird like a Swal- 
* low!) ſitting-uporia Molehill berweene two trees, 
which was Saint Maris in the Fields. Itis there yet 
to be ſeene, upon the Communion Cup : + - 
[Theſe anda thoufand the like, if you beadiligent 
obſerver-you-ſhall finde-both in City and:Countrey, 
eſpecially is Towhe-halls,Church-walles;and Win- 
dowes, old Monaſteries and ſuch places, which ma- 
ny atime and often I have enquired afteras the beſt 
receipt againſt Melancholy; whereto I am much ad- 
dicted. DINCESISS 
- Cyſs, Ithinke it the beſt Phyſicke you could take, 
foreventneſe conceipts and paſſages of mirth have 
their times and ſcaſons as well as rhe: moſt grave 
diſcourſes. I remember the Poet <4arrialt fpeaking 
to his booke of Epigrams faith, thereis atime, Cum 
revel rigidi legant Catones. | 
- Butleaving theſe Parerga, I pray you proceed un- 
to thoſe beaſts that are givenin Armes, and as neerc 
aSyoucan, teach mee what Toughr ro obſcrve in 
their blazon. 
Ewd. The bcaſts that are borne in:Armes are very 
We, ; many 


J 
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many , whereof the Lion is efteemed the moſt no- 
ble,and worthieſt bearing: next the Vnicorne, the 
Harr,the Horſe,the 'Beare, the Bull, the Woolte, the 
Greyhound, the Aatelop, the Porceſpine, the Hag, 

the Conny, «the Squirrel with many orhers, which I 

cannotupon the ſudden remember. | 

Coſm. What muſt I obſerve in the blazon of 
beaſts , becauſe I'rake it they are ſomewhat harder 
then birds to be deſcribed 2 | 

Eud, Sothey are: You ſhall firſt begin with the 
Lion, who'ts borne theſe wayes, Rampanr, Paſtant, 
Saltanr,Sciſant or Couckant. 

Rampant i is ſaid when the Lion is arreared up in 
the Scorcheon as it were ready to-combat with his 
enemy being drawne-in this manner : hisrightfore- 
foot muſt directly ſtand againſt the dexter point of 
the Eſcorcheon, Saliant downe Lower. 

Saliant, is when the Lion is ſporting himſelfe and - 
taking g his pleaſure. 

Paſfint, is drawne as if he were going. 

Seiſant is f Itting. 

Couchant couching or lying downe cloſe with 
his head betweene his legges like a Dog. 

A Lion is given ſometunes bur halfe , then you 
muſt call-ir:x demi-Lion. Sometime bur his head 
only ,, whict is never borne bur ſide-wayes,. and 
with: one eye., the Leopards heads alwayes with 
the full face;, as in the Armes of Cantelupe with 
both the eyes. 

The Elephanr is ſeldome boine; yer ſaith Hitrome 
de Bara,a Trojan Capraine gave an Elephams Trunk 
inhis ſhield. | 
Cofms.. I never heard of any. that gave the Ape. 
PINE | Xl'3 End, 
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Thar is leaping £84. Yes the Ape hath been avery ancient-bea- 


ar his prey. 


ring and ſo hath the wild cat, which being Heriſon 
was the ancient Armes of the Kings of Burgundy. - 
Buckes, Goates andthe likeare faid tebe tripping 
of (alianr, that is, going or leaping. Yau ſhall ſay 
rampant and a faliant but of thoſe whichare Beſtes 
du proy, and thoſe of the bigger ſort. IP 
The heads of birds for the moſt part are given & 
razed,thatis, plucked off; of beaſts,Coxpee or crazed, 
that is cut or pluckt off. You ſhall know them one 
from the other. becauſe the head thar is Coppee is e- 
ven underneath, crazed hath three tuftes of feathers, 
or haire hanging downe. The tongue and nailes of 
a beaſt are alwayes different from the colour of the 
beaſt, as if the beaſt be of a colour, they are of a 
mettall, if the beaſt be of a merrall, they are of a 
colour : ſo likewiſe in birds, you muſt ſay of a bealt 
armed and langued, of a bird membred. ' 
Thus youſce I give you a taſte of every thing. For: 
further knowledge I referre you ro thoſe; learned 
bookes that have lately beene written:of Armory, 
neither doe I wiſh you as CAulus Gellzus (aid, ingur- 
gitare 11 iſta ſcientia ſed tantum delibare , to know 
{omething rather then nothing. we] 
 Coſm, It was my defire oncly to learne: but: the 
firſt grounds,andas I ever hada deſire to have ar.in- 
{12h in all arts and ſciences, ſo more eſpecially in 
this becauſe nothing more beſeemes a Gentleman 
then the knowledge of Armes. NES II £{3 6c! 
End, You ſay well, I hope youare nor unmind- 
full of that old proverbe Chz tutti abbraccia, 'and it 
hath bin my fault toentertaine too many ſuch gueſts 
once of which I cannot ſo ſoone be rid off, For.: - 
Turpins 
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Turpins eycitur quam non admittitur hoſpes. 

Coſm. I pray reſolve me of one thing of which 
I have long doubted. 

Eud, What's that 2 | gay 

Coſm. Aretheſame lawes and rules obſerved th 
Armes among other nations, with thoſe which we 
have heere in England ? | 

| Eud, Yesdoubtleiſe,and more ſtrictly: only they 
differ in ſome ſmall particulars; as ſome vſe ſtaines 
as much as colours , ſome charge their Scotcheons 
after a ſtrange manner with diaper as the French 
ſome vie round Scotcheons as the Italian, and ſuch 
like: otherwiſe tis all one, as you may ſee by the 
Armes of cvery Kingdome. ; 

Coſmm. I pray let me requeſt one thing more ſince 
you ſpeake of Kingdomes, that 1s, to acquaint mee 
if your leaſure ſerve, with the Armes of every king- 
dome in Chriftendome : which I thinke are about 
fiveand twenty, . 

End, Yes if you count thoſe Kingdomes in Spine 
as Leon, Aragon, Caftite, and the reft, I will; but to 
no end : you are ſo young.Aa Scholler in Heraldry 
you will ſcarce underſtand me: 

Coſm. $01 thinke; bur theſe being moſt eminent 


coatcs, I ſhall marke and remember-them the better, . 


but now I remember me, I have a paireof tables. 
'End, The firſt is the Armes of the Emperour*of 
Germany, which hath upon ir a crowne imperiall 
(the difference of Crownes I will tel you anone) the 
Emperour bearerh or, an Eagle diſplayed with two 
neckes nembred Gules. 
The King of the Romanes bare 0r, an Eagle dif- 


layed Sables. | 
: p | The 


i 


t% 
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The King of Hungary bearesbarry of eight, 4-- 


gent and Grules. 


The King of Polonia beares Gules, an Eagle diſ- 
played, membred and crowned Or. | 
© The King of Bohemia beares Gwles, a Lion dou- - 

ble-Queue, Armes langued and crowned 07, 

Arragon beareth or, 4. pales Gules. 

Sclavonia beareth Sables a Cardinals Hatt Argent, 
ſtringed and taſlelled 0r. 

Suevia beareth Azurethree Crownes or. 

Dalmatia beareth CAzvre three Kings heads pro- 
per crowned Or. ol 

Moravia beareth 4zure an Eagle eſchecky, Or 
and G«les, membred of the ſame, 

Caſtile beareth Gales, a Caſtle triple rowred, 07, 

France beareth Azure three Flower-delices, Or. 

England beareth Gwles three Lions Paſfant, Gat- 
dant, Armed and Jangued Azure. 

Navarre beares Gules, an Eſcarboucle Accolled 
and pometted 07, | | 

Scotland beareth or, a Lion encloſed with a dou- 
ble rreflure fleurty and counter fleurty Gules. 

Sicily beareth party per Salteir, the point and 
chicfe, Arragon: the other two Argent, incach, an 
Eagle diſplayed Sable, membred Gules. 

 Denmarke beareth or Semiede cuers or hartes, - 
Gules three Lions paſſant armed and langued of the 
ſecond (or as ſome will have it nine Hearts.) 

Portugall bearcth Argent 5. Ffcotcheons Azure - 
charged with five plates in Salteir (in remembrance 
of five deadly wounds a certainc King of Portugall 
received in the field whereof hewas cured,or of the 
five wounds of Chriſt which they ſay appeared un- 


ta 
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tohim ) ina border Gules ſeven towers Oy. | 

Legion or Leon beareth Argent a Lion Ram- 
panr Sable crowned 097, armed and langued. Gules. 

Ircland beareth Azure,an harpe Or, (though the 
ancient coare of Ircland bare the field Sables, a King 
fitting croſle legg' 'd in his Thrgas, i in hisTright hand ' 
a SCepter Or.) 

Toledo beareth Gules a crowne linperiall or. 

Naples beareth Azure ſemi flower-delices or a 
lambeaux of foure Argert. 

Galizia beareth Azure ſemi croſſes frcheds Ar- 
gent, a covered Cup Or. 

Granado beares Argent 2 Pomgranate with the 
ſtalke and leafes proper. 

Norway beares Gwles, a Lion Rampanc Argent: 
crowned 0r, holding a battell Axe of the ſecond. 

I have thus briefely given.-you the blazon of the 
Coates of all the Kingdomes of Chriſtendome. 
Now becauſe we will not alum Sapere, I will op- 
pole youin the blazon..of fame few Coates to. try 
your cunning , .and to ſee what you have profited 
by your Maſter : heerets a Coate, what ſay you to 
this ? 


| — Co. I ſhoildblazeir thus. 
( ) ( ) He beares AzwreaStarre Or, 

> ' betweene 3 creicents Argent. 

Eud, Very well, you-muſt 
take heed thac you take aot 
a Starre for a Mullet and the 
(GO, Ff contrary, for a Mullet is the 
rowell of a Spurre, and hath 

never but five points ; aStar 


hath fixe and {ome times $. 
Y beſide, 


at hir 
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befide, the mullet is often pierced of the field and 
the Starrenever.., | | 
- Coſmm. Whoſe coate I pray you is this ? | 
- End. It didbelongto the Abbor of Tame,whoſe 
name- was Thorpe, and now borne of«Maſter 70/1 
Thorpe of the pariſh of Saint Martins inthe field, my 
eſpeciall friend , and excellent Geometrician and 
Surveiour, whom the ratherI remember, becauſc he 
is not enely learned and ingenuous himſelfe, but a 
furtherer and favorer of all excellency whatſoever, 
of whom our age findeth roo few. A 
Normuſt I here be unmindfull fince now I ſpeake 
of that great and honourable pariſh (having as ma- 
ny, andas ſubſtantiall pariſhioners in the ſame as a- 
ny elſe beſide in England) of the friendſhip that IL 
have ever found at the hands of three eſpecially in 
that pariſh, to-whom aboveall the reſt I have beene 
moſt beholden, as well in regard of my ſelte in par- 
ticular, as that they are lovers of learning, and all 
yertue, viz. Maſter Chriſtopher Collard (whoſe ſonne 
my Scholler is now of Magdalen Colledge in Ox- 
ford) Maſter $:7z07 Greene Purveyor of his Majeſties 
ſtable : And laſtly, the aforenamed Maſter 79h» 
Thorpe his ſonne, to whom I caringwords never bee 
ſufficiently thankefull.. 6 © © 
* Coſmm. Herein you doe well: there is no vice more 
hatefull to God and Man, then ingratitude ; where- 
upon it is well ſaid of one. | 


=Grati ſervire libertas. 


End. Well I muſt now thinke.my paines: not ill 
beſtowed, for, eft aliquid prodire tenm,finen datur vi- 
&4. I am-invitedto dinner heere over the way, and 
TN. T 
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I thinke it almoſt twelve a clocke : wherefore I am 
conſtrained abruptly to breake off this diſcourſe 
which willingly I would have continued, but Time 
15 Moderator betwixt us, and we cangoe no further 
then he permits. -If it ſhall pleaſe you to take the 
paines to walke with mee: I know you ſhall behear-. 
tily welcome, and the rather , becauſe youare a 
Scholler. | 

Coſm, Sir athouſand thankes : I cannor, I have 
ſome buſineſle with a Dutch Merchant , who hath 
ſtayedall this forenoone of purpoſe forme at home; 
Iam to reccive money of him by a billof Exchange, 
and Idare not deceive his expectation. 

Eud, Marry Sir, I pray you take the benefit of fo 
go0d an opportunitie: Adicu good Sir. 


